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AN OUTLINE OF PRIMARY LANGUAGE WORK.—L* 
I. 


We should first get a clear conception of what we have to 
deal with. The minds of deaf children, when they enter school, 
are blanks as far as knowledge of language is concerned. 
Some one has said, “ worse than mere blanks, for blanks can 
easily be filled up, while it is a difficult task to reach these 
blanks of mind in order to put anything like intelligence into 
them.” 

Hearing children acquire language through the ear. “The 
ear is the organ of instruction and intelligence ”—(Aristotle.) 
Deaf children do not and cannot acquire language as hearing 
children do. They must be taught the meaning and use of 
every word in the vocabulary they acquire—the use of every 
form of a word and of every combination of words. It is true 
that pupils, whether taught by the oral or by the manual 
method, will occasionally pick up the meaning of a word here 
and there; but the wse of language can only be acquired by 
patient and tireless effort. 

We should first give these children the most simple lan- 


*This outline may be used with classes taught by the oral method or 
with those taught by the manual method. When the manual method is 
employed, spelling and the reading of spelling take the place of speech and 
speech-reading. In giving the outline to the teachers of the Rhode Island 
School, it is supplemented by talks upon language-teaching in general, 
by practical work with pupils of different grades, illustrating difficult 
points in language-teaching, and by the reading and discussion of se- 
lected articles bearing upon our work. Specimens of lessons and origi- 
nal exercises for drill-work are from time to time required from each 
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guage possible to express intelligently their every-day wants 
and their thoughts about the common-place events of their 
lives. When we have supplied them, as far as it lies in our 
power, with the language that hearing children acquire, with- 
out effort, from the beginning to the seventh year of their 
lives, we may attempt something like the work in schools for 
the hearing. 

“ Language is the beginning and end of a deaf child’s edu- 
cation,” a distinguished educator has said. ‘Give him lan- 
guage, the understanding, and ready command of his country’s 
vernacular, and he is educated. Give him all else possible 
without this and he is and remains an isolated and helpless 
being.”—(Dr. Joseph A. Seiss.) If for the hearing child from 
five to seven years is required for the acquisition of simple 
language, ought we not to allow a much longer period of time 
for the deaf child, whose mind we must reach and develop, not 
through the ear, but through the other senses? “To supply 
the place of the ear by means of the other senses requires the 
travelling of a very circuitous and heavy road, and even then 
can be only imperfectly accomplished.”—( Children of Silence.) 

“Tt is the frequency with which words are presented to the 
mind that impresses them upon the memory.”—(Dalgarno.) 
Therefore repetition, constant repetition, must be one law to 
guide us. 

There should be a system in the teaching of language, so 
that we may make the most of our time and our material. 
The natural method is not practicable with ten pupils and one 
teacher. In the exceptional cases we know of, where a deaf 
child has acquired language exactly as hearing children do, the 
child has had unusual advantages, and mother, father, sisters, 
brothers, and friends, each acting the part of a teacher. In 
our schools the conditions are different, and we must adopt dif- 
ferent methods. We should interest the pupils and mold 
their wishes to conform with our plans for the development of 
their minds and their language. We should strive to preserve 
the individuality of each child, and yet handle the class as a unit 
as far as possible. To do this requires infinite tact, skill, ani- 
mation, and will power. 

In the outline given here the important steps in primary 
language work are arranged systematically, each step prepar- 
ing the way for the one to follow, and suggestions for working 
up these steps are given. From a small beginning the work 
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broadens and extends until a complete foundation has been 
laid. 

It should be kept in mind that the work as given here is 
merely an outline, and that much filling in must be done. 
Success depends largely upon the thoroughness with which 
each step is developed and the practical use that is made of it. 

The Column or Five-Slate System, which has been extensively 
used in the Pennsylvania Institution and which Miss Barry 
presented in the Hducator last year, is an important aid. 
Suggestions for the kindergarten exercises have been gath- 
ered from work seen at the Northampton and the Pennsylvania 
schools. 

Noattempt is made to state how much of the work outlined 
should be done in one month, two months, or even in one year, 
for the amount that may be accomplished is so dependent upon 
the quality and age of the class under instruction ; but this 
work should be done before other work is attempted if it re- 
quire two years, three years, or more, for upon it depends the 
whole structure of language. 


EXERCISES PRELIMINARY TO THE BEGINNING OF LANGUAGE WORK, 
DESIGNED TO CULTIVATE ATTENTION, OBSERVATION, AND IM- 
ITATION. 

L. 


Establish confidence and a friendly feeling with the pupils 


by means of play. 
II. 


Interest pupils with pictures and toys. Allow them to tell 
about the cat and dog, etc., at home, by natural gestures. 


ITI. 

Movement exercises. 

Movements of the body, arms, hands, feet, and head, and of 
the mouth,* taking positions for the vowels without voice— 
ah, ow, 00, etc. 

Rising and sitting, stepping forward, and taking places in 
semicircle. 

Taking slates, pencils, etc. 


IV. 
Stick-laying, matching colors, matching pictures, weaving, 
etc. 


*In classes taught by the oral method. — 
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In general, kindergarten exercises adapted, and continued 
according to the age of the pupils. After regular articulation - 
and language work is begun, these exercises may be introduced 
at intervals, for a few moments. They afford a rest and a 
pleasant change. 


THE BEGINNING OF LANGUAGE WORK. 


From the beginning the eye should be trained to take the 
place of the ear as far as possible, whether in reading lan- 
guage upon the lips or upon the fingers, and the habit of de- 
pending upon this faculty, as the hearing child depends upon 
his hearing, should be cultivated from the outset. 

When teaching by the oral method, we have a three-fold task 
before us—to teach speech-reading, spoken language, and writ- 
ten language—each of the three having two parts—a mechan- 
ical part and a mind part. In the ideal oral teaching the 
progress in speech-reading, spoken language, and written lan- 
guage should be parallel—that is, a child should be able to 
read from the lips, to speak, and to write all the language he 
acquires. 

When the manual method is employed, a child should be 
able to spell language, to read the spelling of it, to write it, 
and to understand it when it is written to him. 


First Step. 


Give simple directions,* Run, Hop, Come, Go, ete. 

At first, use only two verbs. When the pupils are able to 
take these readily and correctly, give a third, and so on. 

Let the teacher give the directions until the articulation 
work is far enough advanced to permit the pupils to speak 
these words. Then require each pupil in turn to give a direc- 
tion. This secures practice in reading one another’s lips, and 
practice in using this form of the verb. It has been my cus- 
tom to write on the black-board with colored crayon a list of 
the verbs taught in this form, for reference. Colored crayon 
is used to make this form and spelling more distinctive when, 
later, we shall have another tense and another spelling of the 
same verb. 

Second Step. 

The second step in language-teaching, with a class taught 

by the oral method, is made in close connection with articula- 


*In manual classes, spell or write the word. 


, 
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tion work. The teaching of elementary sounds is begun, the 
pupils imitating the sound made by the teacher, then the 
written character that represents this sound is placed upon 
the black-board. 

Give practice in penmanship (with slate and pencil). Have 
pupils first trace and then copy the letter or letters that have 
been given. The pupils should be able to distinguish the 
sounds when uttered, should be able to utter them, and to 
write the letter or letters that are the symbols for them. 

Third Step. 
Teach combinations of sounds in the same manner. 
Fourth Step. 

As soon as the sounds learned can be combined to form 
words, teach the meaning by the use of objects, pictures, etc. 

Teach the indefinite article with all nouns, except those 
with which we always use the definite. Example, a cat, a man, 
a top, the moon, the floor, the sun. 

The practice of requiring pupils to use the when but one 
object of a kind is in the room, and a or an when there are 
more than one, is confusing to the pupil and is the cause of 
much error. For instance, Eddie, who had been taught in 
this manner, attempted an item of news. Fannie became 
the possessor of a new comb—the only comb in the room— 
and Eddie said, “ Fannie has the new comb.” I have seen 
this incorrect use of the follow pupils all through their course. 
It also renders the more important use of the definite article, 
which we shall take up later, more difficult to comprehend. 

Teach a few descriptive adjectives, and the numerals from 
one to ten. 

Teach the plural number of a few nouns. Ex.: two hats, 
three books, etc. The construction of sentences may be be- 
gun when nearly all of the elementary sounds, twenty-five or 
thirty nouns, ten descriptive adjectives, the numerals to ten, 
and the names* of the members of the class have been 
learned. The pupils should be able to read these words from 
the lips,t to show their meaning, to speak{ them, and to write 
them. 

*In oral classes omit names, at this time, containing very difficult 
sounds, as J and Ch. 


+In manual classes, read fingers. 
tIn manual classes, read to spell. 
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When children enter school at_a very early age—five, six, or 
seven years—the kindergarten exercises, lip-reading of simple 
directions and of words, and drill upon the articulation of 
the elementary sounds and of words, may be continued 
throughout the entire first year, with but little sentence work 
being attempted. Two or three forms for asking permission, 
May I— —?, the forms Please give some bread to me, © 
Please give some meat to me, etc., for use at the table, and a 
few very simple sentences may be given so that practice in 
smoothness of speech may be had, but no systematic sentence 
work. 

The time may be spent more profitably in cultivating quick 
and accurate lip-reading and in voice culture. 

When giving lip-reading exercises, do not repeat often. 
Pupils quickly form the habit of waiting for a repetition of 
what has been said. 

The same is true in finger-spelling exercises. 


SUMMARY OF WORK. 
Imperative of Verbs. 


Run. Wash (your slates). 
Hop. (your face). 
Bow. (your hands). 
Laugh. Clap your hands. 
Jump. Shut (your eyes). 
Cry. (the door). 
Dance. (a window). 
Walk. Open (a window). 
Fall. (the door). 
Stand. Put (your slates away). 
Sit. Throw (a ball). 
Come. Take (your books). 
Go. Roll (a ball). 

Turn. (two balls). 
Yawn. Kiss me. 

Sleep. etc. 


ELEMENTARY SOUNDS.* 
Consonants. 


* The sounds that look alike are grouped together. In lip-reading I 
give a sound and require the pupils to write the letters for all the sounds 
that look like the one I gave. The arrangement of the consonants is 
similar to that on the chart prepared at Northampton. 
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Consonants—Continued. 


Vowels. 


ck 
c (a) 
e (0) 
ph. 
Z h 
ec (e) w 
c (i) wh 
(y) y— 
sh zh 
th th ks J 
ch j 
tech g— {qu 
—-ge Lkw J 
—dge 
{ a—e 
= | ai 4 => —a— 
lay J 
) 
ea | 
—e— 
| 
J 
} 
i= | igh | i= —i— 
{ o—e ) 
o= 6= -—o— 
| 
| ow J 
u—e 
t= | | i= —u— 
{ow } 
| au | | 
{ on | 
( a (r) ) [ oi ) 
| | 
ah J | J 
00 00 
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Some Difficult Combinations. 
fi pt vn shr 
sl kt rm spr 
bl thr 
gl str 
kl skr 
pl rst 
vd 
WORDS. * 
Nouns. 
a shoe a boat a paper 
a ball a fish a dress 
a doll a knife a box 
a hat a slate a chair 
a man a spoon a woman 
a girl a spool a window 
a book a sheep the door 
a coat a baby the floor 
Adjectives. 


black good one 
green bad two 
yellow large three 
white small four 
five 


THE BEGINNING OF SENTENCE WORK. 


Action work has been found to be the best means we have 
to illustrate language. Through it we are able to present a 
picture that is alive. It should be employed largely during 
the first three years to teach the principles of language con- 
struction, but the pupils, from the beginning, should be en- 
couraged and required to apply these principles by expressing 
original thought. The true test of their acquisition of lan- 
guage is the practical use they make of it. Pupils will be 
much more patient over the drill-work that must be given in 
order to teach the principles of language if they see a reason 
for it. When they discover that it is to furnish them with a 
medium of communication, by which they can express their 
thoughts and be understood, they enter into it with much 
more zeal and interest. 

The column system is used with the first sentence given. 
Six columns are arranged upon the black-board, and each new 


* This list contains nearly all of the elementary sounds. Of course _ 
other words may be substituted if preferred. 


ps tr 
ts pr 
ks dr cK 
rs fr 
gr 
br 
mz kr 
a boy 
a top 
a cat 
a cOW 
a dog 
a cup 
a pin 
a fan 
blue six 
red seven 
pink eight 
brown nine 
ten 
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step is worked out in this simple diagram before the sentence 
is spoken* or written. 

The pupils are provided with slates of a large size—-16 x 20— 
upon which corresponding columns are arranged, the dividing 
lines being permanently scratched. All written work is writ- 
ten in the columns on these slates. The interrogatives, Who? 
What? Where? Whom? and When? are written at the top 
of the proper columns, and their meaning gradually unfolded 
in connection with the work upon the declarative sentence. 


First Step. Intransitive Verb, Past Tense. 


I begin with the past tense because I believe it to be the 
tense of the verb that the pupils can make use of first in ex- 
pressing original thought. I begin with the most simple form 
of a declarative sentence—a sentence composed of a simple 
subject and a simple predicate—two words, one of which is 
understood and can be spoken* by every member of the class. 
Ex.: Mae ran. The direction “Run” is spoken* to May, who 
runs. Place her in front of Column I, point to Column II and 
ask: “ What? What?” One bright mind, at least, will grasp 
the idea and say “run.” Correct this. Say “ran” and write 
the new form in Column II. 

Have each pupil in the class, except Mae, who remains 
standing at Column I, speakt{ the sentence, Mae ran. Take 
another pupil, whose name is known to the class, and use the 
same verb, then another pupil. 

Take another verb. Ex.: fell. Gothrough the same steps 
as before. Try the verbs alternately, etc., until the pupils 
are able to speak{ the sentences correctly, describing each 
action. 

Now have an action and let the pupils write the sentence 
describing it in the columns on their slates. 


Second Step. Personal Pronoun “ I.” 


Have an action performed as before. Let the pupil, who 
performed the action, take her place in front of Column I. 
Instruct her by pantomime that she must not use her name, 
but must say “ J.” 


* Where the manual method is employed, read spelled. 

+ As fast as the past tense of each verb is learned, the new form may 
be written in the reference list with white crayon. Ex: Run, ran. 

t Where the manual method is employed, read spell. 
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Call another pupil to speak* the sentence, who, of course, 
must use the proper name. Show all the pupils that this child 
and they may use the name, but that the one who performed 
the action must use “ I.” 

Have each pupil in the class perform this action and speak* 
the sentence: I ; 

Use the second verb that has been taught in the same man- 
ner. 

Have an action, and let each pupil ‘speak* the proper sen- 
tence, and then write the same. 

Much practice in penmanship will be necessary until a neat, 
legible hand is formed. 

Teach a few more intransitive verbs, selecting those that 
may be spoken with the least difficulty. 

Be sure that each pupil uses the pronoun J correctly before 
another step is attempted. 


Third Step. The Interrogative “ Who?” 


By frequently pointing to Column I and asking, “ Who? 
Who?” before the action is described, the meaning of this 
interrogative gradually becomes clear. It should now be used 
whenever an opportunity occurs, and the pupils should be en- 
couraged to use it. 

Do not require a complete sentence in the answers to ques- 
tions. Nothing can be more stiff and unnatural than to aska 
child, “ What is your name?” and have him reply in measured 
tones, ‘“ My name is Frank.” No hearing child would reply in 
this manner. Let us make the manner of speech of the deaf 
as nearly like that of the hearing as possible. 

When the complete sentence is given we do not know 
whether the questions are understood or not, as may be seen 
by the following from the Hducator for December, 1893 : 

What did I do? 

You gave two books to Katie. 

What did I give to Katie? 

You gave two books to Katie. 

To whom did I give two books ? 

You gave two books to Katie. 

Who gave two books to Katie? 

You gave two books to Katie. 

How many books did I give to Katie? 

You gave two books to Katie. 


* Where the manual method is employed, read spelt. 
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Fourth Step. Plural Subject. 


Have an action using an intransitive verb, that has been 
learned with two pupils for the actors. 


Ex.: Who? 
Mae 
and 
Bertha ran. 


We now have a new sentence form requiring the conjunction 
and.. Show the class how to use the conjunction and how to 
write* it. Have a number of actions of this character, using 
the verbs that have been learned, so that the little minds may 
have but one new difficulty to overcome. 


Fifth Step. One Subject—Two Verbs. 


Have an action using two verbs. 


Mae _ ran 
and 
fell. 


Ex.: Who? | | 
| 
| 


Let the pupils think out the way to express this. Combine 
the few verbs learned in as many ways as possible. 
Ex.: ran and fell. 
hopped and laughed. 
bowed and ran. 
hopped and fell. 
ran and fell and cried. 


Sixth Step. Compound Sentence. 
Have two pupils perform a different action each. 


Ex.: Who? | 
Mae ran 
and | 
Bertha hopped. | 


Have pupils speakt the sentence and write it in the same 
manner as before. 


*I prefer to have the conjunction placed in the manner shown in the 
diagrams. 
+ Spell in manual classes. 
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Seventh Step. Pronoun “ You” (nominative case). 


This pronoun requires very careful teaching. I have fre- 
quently found deaf children who thought of you only as mean- 
ing the teacher, and when called upon to address another 
person they would invariably blunder. From the first we 
should endeavor to impart the true meaning of this pronoun— 
that it means the person whom we address. 

Let the teacher perform an action. A pupil is ready and 
eager to place her in the proper column space. Give the 
child the word you, and he speaks* the sentence. Let each 
pupil in turn speakt the sentence and all write it. 

Now, call upon the brightest child in the class. Let her do 
something and act the part of teacher, the children each in 
turn addressing her. With a little prompting this may be 
accomplished. Let the sentence be written and shown to the 
pupil-teacher. It should be impressed upon the pupils that 
whether their language be spoken{t or written, the one to 
whom they speak or write must be the you. 

Have a pupil act as teacher, and let the real teacher do 
something. Let the class, in describing what was done, ad- 
dress the pupil teacher. Ex.: Miss —— ran. 

Much drill will be required upon the use of this pronoun. 
After the work suggested has been continued for several days, 
have the pupils describe an action first to the person who per- 
formed it, and then to another person, thus requiring the pro- 
noun to be used in one case, and the noun in the other. Occa- 
sionally allow a pupil to tell a teacher in an adjoining room what 
has been done. The pupils will be eager to do this, and it is 
good practice for them. 

There will be frequent mistakes. A great deal of patience 
and practice is necessary, and must be extended through days 
and weeks before a teacher can feel confident that her pupils 
use this pronoun correctly. 

In lip-reading exercises it has been my practice to require 
the pupils to read “I” on the lips, and to change it to “ you” 
in giving back the sentence, either by speech or writing. This, 
I know, is contrary to the custom of many oral teachers, who 
insist that in lip-reading exercises the pupil must give back 
exactly what he sees on the lips, but I believe that the child 


+ Speil, in manual classes. 
t Spelled, in manual classes. 
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who sees “I” on the lips, knows the force of the pronoun, and 
changes it to “ you” is a more intelligent lip-reader than he 
who writes the sentence as it is given. 

My principle is to make language help lip-reading, and lip- 
reading help language. 

If the child is told at one time that he must say “I,” and at 
another that he must say “you” to express the same idea, is 
it any wonder that he becomes confused ? 

The same rule should be followed in finger-spelling exer- 


cises. 
Eighth Step. 


While at work upon the pronoun you, we may also develop 
the intransitive sentence-forms that have not been given, and 
teach a few more intransitive verbs. The object in introduc- 
ing the different sentence-forms so early in the course is two- 
fold. It compels the pupils to think. It enables them to ex- 
press a number of ideas with the same words in different 
combinations, and by speaking these words over and over 
they learn to speak them well. 

Daily articulation drill upon the elementary sounds and 
combinations, and special drill upon sounds that are difficult 
for individual members of the class, must be kept up. 

The speech must be watched carefully all the time, and the 
defects corrected. Carelessness at this stage produces ruinous 
effects. 

We do not notice defects so much if we watch the pupil’s 
lips when he is speaking. Turn your eyes away and see if 
you understand what he is saying. 

For lip-reading exercises continue practice in reading ele- 
mentary sounds, combinations and words, and in interpreting 
directions given by pupils or teacher. 

Tell something, using the verbs and pronouns that have 
been taught, and have the class write what you say. 

Have pupils each tell something, if possible, thus making a 
beginning in original work. 

Insist upon neat slate work and good penmanship. 

To get the full benefit of action work, we must have as 
great a variety of actions as possible. Considerable thought 
and preparation are necessary to do this. 

It is well to have a book of action work in which to keep 
all the different actions we can devise upon each point as it is 
taken up. As the amount of material increases, care should 
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be taken to weave into the work over and over again all the 
points that have been introduced. Do not give directions 
before the class for actions to be performed. Take the pupil 
or pupils aside and direct them what todo. Then let them 
go before the class and act their parts. This compels the 
pupils to observe closely what is done, and more interest can 
be kept up than if they know what is coming. 

A list of forty-five sentences in which only ten intransitive 
verbs, two pronouns, and the names of the pupils in the class 
are used. 

[One subject and one verb. | 

1. Mae ran (Mae writes J ran). 6. Bernie fell. 

2. Bertha hopped. 7. Fannie laughed. 

3. You bowed. 8. Mamie slept. 

4. Alfred cried. 9. Nellie yawned. 

5. Eddie walked. 10. Maggie danced. 


['T'wo subjects and one verb. | 
11. Mae and Fannie slept. 
12. Mamie and Bertha hopped. 
13. Eddie and Bernie ran. 
14. Mamie and you walked. 
15. Miss ——--- and Maggie danced. 
16. Nellie and Bernie laughed. 
17. You and I yawned. 
18. Fannie and Eddie bowed. 
19. Alfred and Bernie fell. 
. Bertha and Mae cried. 
[One subject and two verbs. } 
. Eddie ran and fell. 
. Mamie ran and hopped. 
. Bertha fell and cried. 
24. Fannie walked and laughed. 
. Mamie danced and ran. 
.'You bowed and walked. 
. Mae yawned and slept. 
. Bernie hopped and fell. 
. Alfred laughed and ran. 
. Nellie danced and bowed. 
[Compound sentences. } 
. Eddie hopped and Bernie walked. — 
. Bertha slept and you laughed. 
. You slept and Miss yawned. 
. Eddie yawned and Fannie laughed. 
. Mamie walked and Mae ran. 
. Alfred danced and Bertha laughed. 
. Eddie ran and Fannie hopped. 
. Mae laughed and Fannie cried. 
. Bernie hopped and Mae danced. 
- Miss danced and Eddie ran. 
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[Compound sentences where one subject or one predicate is compound. | 
41. Mae ran and fell and Fannie laughed. 
42. Bernie danced and Mae and I laughed. 
43. Mamie, Fannie, and you walked, and you bowed. 
44. Fannie and Maggie danced and fell down, and Maggie cried. 
45. Alfred and Bernie ran and Eddie and Nellie walked. 


Ninth Step. To be. 


I have tried various devices for teaching this verb, but I 
believe that the use of it can be acquired in no other way than 
by using it. 

From this time on I use it and require it to be used daily. 

Take the present tense. Give sentences stating facts. 

Ex.: Mae is good.* (Mae writes, I am good.) 
Eddie is a boy. (Eddie writes, I am a boy.) 
I am warm. (Pupils write, You are warm. ) 
Fannie (Fannie and Mae 
and 
Mae are cold. write respectively, Mae and I are good, 
and Fannie and I are good.) 


In every case where necessary, pronoun and verb must be 
changed. Some help in fixing the forms of this verb may be 
obtained, perhaps, from a chart hung where pupils can refer 
to it. 

Be Mae 
Tam —. and 
You are -—. I are ——. 
Eddie is ——. Jennie 
Mae is ——. and 
Fannie is ——. Nellie are ——. 
etc. ete. 


Try to have the pupils remember that we use am with J, are 
with you, is with one name of person or thing, and are with 
two names of persons or things. 

An exercise may be given sometimes in filling in blanks. 

Ex.: I cold.* You —— warm. 
—— is good. 
and 
am warm. Eddie —— fat. 
ete. 

Later, when the time expressions are given, teach the past 

tense of to be ; and when the future tense of other verbs is 


*The meaning of the adjectives has been learned before, so there is 
nothing new to think of but the verb. 
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introduced, give the future tense forms shall be and will be. 
Charts of these tenses similar to that of the present tense may 
be made. 

A great deal of practice in using the forms of this verb will 
be necessary. There are no language forms upon which more 


drill is needed. 
Daily Programme. 


In order to give each feature of the work a due amount of 
time, it is well to have a general programme arranged. This, 
of course, cannot be rigidly adhered to. It must be modified 
more or less according to circumstances, but I believe that the 
work rounds up better at the end of the year if we plan to do 
a little of each kind of work daily. 

For example, let us suppose the school sessions are from 
nine to twelve A. M. and from half-past one to three P. M. 
At this period of the work I have found the following pro- 
gramme to answer very well. 


9-10. Articulation drill. 

Work with individual members of the class, the other pupils 
being occupied at their desks with ‘‘busy work.” Busy 
work may consist of— 

(1) Penmanship—writing from a copy prepared on slips of 
paper before the opening of school. 

(2) Study—lessons of words arranged in sets of ten and 
hektographed in blank books; afterwards write the same 
from memory. Wo sentences are given to be memorized. 

(3) Write vocabularies of nouns, verbs, or adjectives. 

(4) Drawing from simple outline cards. 

10-10.30. Lip-reading. 

(1) Elementary sounds and combinations. 

(2) Words. 

(3) Sentences. 

, (4) Interpreting directions given by teacher or a pupil. 
Recess. 
10.45--11.45. Original work. 

Have class in semicircle about you. Have each pupil 
in turn tell something to the class. Allow one pupil 
to write on the black-board what has been told. Use 
the interrogatives as they are introduced, whenever 
possible, in this exercise. 

11.45-12. Number work. 

Simple addition and subtraction illustrated with objects. 
1.30-2.15. Actions—described orally. 
2.15-3. Actions—described by writing. 


Tenth Step. The Transitive Sentence. 
Preparatory to the introduction of the transitive sentence, 
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teach the imperative of a few transitive verbs. Add these 
new verbs to the reference list: Shake, Kiss, Throw, etc. 
Call two pupils; place one in front of Column I, the other in 
front of Column III. Now let No. I reach across Column II 
and shake No. III. The new sentence idea will be quickly 
grasped and you have only to give the second spelling of the 
verb and the first transitive construction is accomplished. 
Give at least ten simple transitive sentences, in each case re- 
quiring the sentence to be illustrated in the columns before 
it is spoken* or written. 

The objective form of the pronouns of the first and second 
persons will now be needed—me and you. Show the pupils 
that when they stand in the third column space they must say 
me, not. As the spelling of the second person, objective, does 
not change, they will say you without any difficulty ; but give 
the same practice upon this form, referring to different per- 
sons, as in the case of the nominative you. 

A pronoun chart may help to fix the forms of the pronouns. 
Draw columns (on a large sheet of stiff paper, or, if you have 
black-board space enough, upon the black-hoard) to correspond 
with the columns used for diagramming. Write the nomina- 
tive forms, as fast as they are introduced, in the first column 
and the objective forms in the third column. Whena mistake 
is made, refer the pupil to the chart to find out how to cor- 
rect it. 


Eleventh Step. 


Give a sentence with two objects to the verb. 


Ex.: Who? What? 
Whom? 
Mae a ball 
and 
a cap. 


Bertha 
and 

| Fannie | 
and 
Eddie. | 


| 


* Spelled in manual classes. 


| 
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Allow the conjunction to be repeated. 
The use of the comma may be shown later. 
Give a number of actions of this kind. 


Twelfth Step. Compound Transitive Sentence. 


Ex.: Mae dropped a pencil 
and 
Fannie dropped a knife. 


Thirteenth Step. 


Where there is but one subject for both clauses. 
Ex.: Mae opened a window 

and 

shut the door. 

Give plenty of work upon these sentence-forms. Gradually 
increase the vocabulary of transitive verbs and of nouns. 
Teach the pronunciation of these words during the articula- 
tion drill ; introduce them and the new constructions into the 
lip-reading exercises ;* and require the spelling of the new 
words to be learned for “ busy work,” thus cultivating the habit 
of studying. 


Fourteenth to Twenty-Third Steps. 


While at work upon the transitive sentence, the possessive 
case of nouns and the rest of the personal pronouns, with the 
exception of the plural you, should be introduced about in the 
order named : 


(1) pronouns é¢ and them, referring to things. 
(2) possessive case of nouns, and 
pronouns my and your. 
(3) pronouns he and she. 
(4) objective forms Aim and her. 
(5) possessive forms Ais and her. 
(6) pronouns they and we. 
(7) objective forms them and us. 
(8) possessive forms their and our. 
(9) pronoun 
(10) they, referring to things. 


The meaning and use of each pronoun should be developed 
carefully. 
Require the pupils in every case to show to what or to 


* Spelling exercises, where the manual method is employed. 
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whom the pronouns refer, and give a great deal of work upon 
them. 

The present tense of the verb to be may now be used in sen- 
tences like the following : 


Bertha’s dress is pretty. 
Eddie's siate is old. 
Your eyes are blue. 
My eyes are brown, etc. 


Be careful to give each child an opportunity to use the pro- 
nouns we, our, and us manytimes. Also use these pronouns, 
referring to the class as a whole. 

Ex.: We jumped. 

We washed our slates. 


Twenty-fourth Step. 


Give sentences where a pronoun cannot be used but a noun 
must be repeated to avoid ambiguity. 
Ex.: Mae pushed Eddie 
and 
Bernie 
and 
Bernie fell down. 


Twenty-Fifth Step. 


The meaning of the interrogatives What? Whom? and 
Whose? should be brought out and made use of whenever 
possible. Donotask the complete question at this time—that 
would require a new form of the verb. Ex.: What did Mae 
break? Make the pupils thoroughly familiar with the mean- 
ing of the word What? first. 

This may be done by writing, Mae broke, and then asking, 
“What? What?” Some one will be able to tell you. Then 
complete the sentence by writing @ slate. 

Develop Whom? and Whose? in the same manner. Call 
attention to the fact that we say Whom? when we mean a boy 
or a girl, a man or a woman, but we say What? when we mean 
a book, or a slate, or any other thing. These interrogatives 
should be used, whenever possible, for weeks before the com- 
plete question-forms are given. 

The meaning of What color? and How many? may also be 
brought out, 
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Twenty-Sixth Step. 


The use of the present tense of the verbs to have, to like, to 
love, and to want may be begun about this time. As the 
meaning of these verbs cannot be shown by actions, watch for 
a good opportunity to introduce one of them. Perhaps Eddie 
comes to school with an apple. Call the attention of the class 
to this and say, “ Eddie Aas an apple.” Look in another boy’s 
pocket and find two marbles ; say, “Alfred has two marbles.” 
All the children will now eagerly display their possessions, 
and you will not want for illustrations. The past tense of 
this verb may be given a little later, in connection with time 
expressions. 

To want, to like, and to love should be introduced in the 
same manner. 

The negative forms should be given. 

Charts similar to the one prepared on the verb to be may be 
made. 

To have. 
I have ——. Fannie 
and 
I have no ——. I have ——. 
Mae has ——. Mae 
and 
Mae has no ——. Nellie have -—. 


T like ——. Fannie 
and 
I do not like ——. I like ——. 
Mae likes ——. Fannie 
and 
Mae does not like ——. Mae do not like —— 


Daily practice in the use of these verbs will be necessary for 
several months. Good work may be done upon them in lip- 
reading exercises.* Occasionally have pupils fill out blanks. 

Ex.: I —— candy. -—— does not like ——. 

— want Fannie 


and 
—— has no ——. Mae —— blue dresses. 


Twenty-seventh Step. 


Long before this we should have begun crossing off the 
numbers on the calendar as the days passed. Now the mean- 


* In spelling exercises, where the manual method is employed. 


To like. 
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ing of to-day, yesterday, last Saturday, etc., may be made 
clear. 

The spelling of the names of the days of the week makes 
a good lesson for “busy work.” The meaning of When? 
should be brought out in the same manner as that of the other 
interrogatives. 

When telling items of news, the pupils should now be re- 
quired to state definitely when each event happened. 

One hundred sentences, using twenty-five transitive verbs, 
the personal pronouns, the possessive case of nouns, the plural 
number and a few adjectives. 


[One object of the verb. Pronouns Jand you. Objective forms me and 
you. Adjectives. ] 
1. Mae kissed Fannie. 
(Mae writes, J kissed Fannie. Fannie writes, Mae kissed me. ) 
2. Eddie pushed Mamie. 
3. You whipped Alfred. 
4. I dropped a red ball. 
5. Bernie threw a green ball. 
. Mae shook you. 
. Fannie shut the door. 
. Bertha opened the door. 
. Maggie d70ke a small cup. 
. Alfred tore a paper. 


[Two objects of the verb. Plural number. Adjectives. Pronouns J 
and you and objective forms me and you. | 
. Bernie pushed Hddie and Alfred. 
. You shook Mamie and me. 
. Mae whipped Hddie and Fannie. 
. kissed Nellie and Maggie. 
. You kissed Bertha and me. 
. Eddie dropped a white paper and a green bail. 
. Mamie threw two bails and a top. 
. Nellie opened the door and a window. 
. Maggie shut too windows and the door. 
. Eddie tore a book and a blue paper. 


{Compound sentences. Five new verbs. Pronouns J and you. Objec- 
tive forms me and you. | 

21. Mae kissed you and you kissed Fannie. 

22. Bertha shook Eddie and Mamie slapped Alfred. 

23. You tore a pink paper and Fannie whipped you. 
. I drove Alfred and Eddie drove Bernie. 
. Mamie threw two red balls and I dropped a yellow ball. 
. Fannie and Mae ran and you caught Fannie. 
. Mamie opened two windows and Alfred shut the door. 
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28. Maggie picked two balls wp* and Bertha picked a pin up. 
29. I slapped Fannie and you shook me. 
30. Alfred struck a desk and Bernie struck the door. 


[One subject for both clauses. Objective forms it and them. Transitive 
and intransitive verbs in the same sentence. | 


31. Eddie ran and shut the door. 

32. Mamie picked a hat up and threw it. 

33. Bernie opened a book and tore it. 

34. Mamie picked a ball and a book up and threw them. 
35. Eddie struck Bernie and slapped Mae. 

86. You opened a book, tore a paper, and dropped a knife. 
37. Mamie and Fannie ran and kissed you. 

38. Fannie picked two papers up and tore them. 

39. Alfred shut the door and struck 77. 

40. Eddie fell and broke a slate. 


[Possessive case of nouns. Possessive form of pronouns, my and your. 
Five new verbs. } 


41. Nellie and Mae shook your shawl. 

42. Fannie broke Mae’s pencil. (Mae writes my pencil.) 

43. Mamie folded Bertha’s apron. 

44. Alfred struck the door and Fannie’s desk. 

45. Bernie wrote Maggie's and Nellie’s names. 

46. Bertha combed Fannie’s hair. 

47. You dropped your cap and Mamie picked it up. 

48. Bernie threw Mae’s cap and my cap and Maggie picked them up. 
49. Eddie pulled my hair. 

50. Mamie brushed your cap and I brushed Miss 8 cap. 


[Pronouns he and she. } 

51. You shook Alfred and he cried. 
52. Mae pushed Eddie and he fell down. 
53. Bertha drove Alfred and he fell down. 
54, Alfred kissed Nellie and she laughed. 
55. I dropped Mae’s pencil and she picked it up. 
56. Fannie threw Bernie’s cap and he caught it. 
57. Mamie and Fannie pushed Eddie and he. dropped a book. 
58. Eddie ran and struck Fannie and she cried. 
59. Eddie struck Bernie and he ran and cried. 
30. You threw Bernie’s cap and he threw your cap. 

[Objective forms, him and her. | 
61. You shook Eddie and whipped him. 
62. Fannie broke a new pencil and you shook her. 
63, Alfred struck Mae and you whipped him. 
64. Mamie ran and Alfred caught her. 
65. Mae slept and Fannie kissed her. 


*If we say picked up two balls, when the pronouns é¢ and them are in- 
troduced, the pupils will say picked up it and picked up them. 
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. Eddie drove Alfred and whipped him. 

. Maggie fell down and cried and Mamie kissed her. 
. Mae tore your book and you slapped her. 

. Bernie broke a slate and Miss —-— whipped him. 
. Nellie ran and Mae pushed her. 


[Possessive forms his and her. One new verb. | 


. Eddie tore his book and you slapped Ais hands. 

. Fannie dropped her pencil. , 

. Mamie broke “er pencil. 

. Alfred threw his cap and you caught it. 

. Nellie dropped Alfred’s book and Mamie threw jis pencil. 

. Eddie brushed Ais coat and Mae’s apron and Mae folded them. 
. Mamie brushed her dress and I folded her apron. 

. Bernie picked his ball up and threw it and you caught it. 

. Fannie wrote your name and her name. 

. Eddie shut his eyes and you hid his slate. 


[Pronouns they and we. | 


81. Mae pushed Eddie and Bernie and they fell down. (Eddie and 
Bernie say we fell.) 

82. You hid Mae’s and Maggie’s books and they found them. 

83. Eddie washed Mamie’s and Fannie’s slates and they cried. 

84. Eddie drove Nellie and Bertha and they jumped and ran. 

85. You shook Alfred and me and we laughed. 


[Objective forms them and ws. ] 


86. Eddie and Alfred struck a window and Miss —— shook them. 
(Eddie and Alfred say wa.) 
87. Mae drove Bertha and Mamie and whipped them. 
88. Nellie and I hid and Bertha found ws. 
89. Bernie and Eddie washed the black-board and you thanked them. 
. Mae and Fannie brushed your dress and you kissed them. 


[Possessive forms their and our. } 
91. Mae and I folded owr aprons. 
92. Eddie and Bernie brushed their hats. 
93. Mae and Fannie tore their books and you whipped them. 
94. Maggie and I wrote our names. 
95. Bernie hid Mae’s, Eddie’s, and Mamie’s hats. Mae and Eddie 
found their hats and you found Mamie’s hat. 


[Pronouns it and they (meaning things). Sentences where noun must 
be repeated to avoid ambiguity. ] 

96. Mae threw a ball and it hit you. 

97. Bernie dropped two long pencils and they broke. 

98. Eddie and Alfred struck the door and you whipped Hddie and 
shook Alfred. 

99. Mamie dropped Eddie’s and Mae’s books and I picked. Mae's 
book up. 

100. You shook Nellie and Maggie and Maggie cried. 
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Original Work. 


The pupils should be expected to use the constructions and 
forms of words that have been taught to express their own 
ideas. 

If a pupil is slow and cannot think of anything to say, help 
him. Suggest some thing that he might talk about. If a 
new word is wanted by any of the pupils in this exercise, give 
it. A list of these new words may be kept, and they may grad- 
ually be introduced into the daily work until every member of 
the class is familiar with their meaning and use. If a new 
construction is needed, there is no harm in giving that also, 
provided it is not too complicated, but do not dwell upon it 
until you have worked up to the point where it appears in the 
outline. 

Modifying words and expressions can be suggested occa- 
sionally. Ifa pupil has several ideas about one subject, help 
him arrange them in the proper sequence. Never accept any- 
thing the second time from the same pupil. Once told, 
it ceases to be news. I have known pupils to write the same 
thing day after day‘in their journals, and if asked to write a 
story would produce the same “rabbit tale” or “robber tale ” 
that had been told dozens of times before. 

Letter- Writing. 

It is well for the teacher to give considerable help with the 
first letter. Show how to date and how to begin the letter 
properly. Then suggest, and allow the pupils each to sug- 
gest, something to write, and all write the same. When the 
second letter is written, let the individuality of each child show 
itself. Help about the date and beginning of the letter and 
then let each child write what he wishes. Watch the work, 
and if anything is written that is not suitable for a letter, point 
this out and have it erased. Some very creditable little letters 
may be written in this way, and one will not be a facsimile 
of another. 

Here are two specimens written by pupils, eight years 
old, at about this period of their language work: This is the 
second letter each had written. The words in italics were 
supplied by the teacher. 


Provipence, R. I., ——, 1894. 
Drak Mama: 
We had a party last Wednesday night We had tableaux. Jennie was 
the queen. We had peanuts. 
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Mrs. Oakes hadacat. Jimmy opened a window and it ran away. Mag- 
gie and I hopped and jumped and fell to-day. Maggie cried. 
Mae pushed Grace yesterday and she fell and hurt her head. 
I love Grace very much. The sun shines. I am warm. 
Good-bye, 


Provipence, R. I., ——, 1894. 
Drak Mama : 

We played and danced last Wednesday night. We ate peanuts. 
——— rode a horse last Saturday. She is my teacher. [I like her 
very much. Miss B. played the piano last Monday. I saw her. 
Mae’s father came to see her last Sunday. Jimmy opened a window and 
a cat ranaway. Bertha’s birthday is to-day. I whipped her. I want 


to see you very much. 
Good-bye, 


It is my custom to break the regular routine of work on 
Friday afternoons and to substitute something that may be 
regarded as a treat. 

Sometimes we have letter-writing; sometimes the pupils 
look at pictures and talk about them; sometimes they read 
print. 

Appleton’s Chart furnishes a good text for reading exercises 
at this period of the work. The print is large and all the 
pupils can readily follow what is being read. In oral classes 
great care should be taken at all times to make the speech in- 
telligible and as natural as possible. 

It is well to begin this early to encourage the pupils to get 
all they can from books. Books containing a great many pic- 
tures should be placed in their hands at first, then books con- 
taining very simple reading matter. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
ANNA C. HURD, 
First Assistant in the Rhode Island School, Providence, R. I. 


IS THERE A BETTER WAY? 


THE question to which the thought of the profession has 
been directed with more than usual interest for the past few 
months is the question of the arrangement of instruction. 
How shall the superintendent marshal his forces in the school- 
rooms in order to secure the best results? Strong arguments 
in theory and practice are presented in favor of the rotary 
system; and arguments, seemingly quite as strong, are put 
forth in support of the class system. Experiments with the 
rotary system are being tried in public schools for the hearing, 
as well as in several of our schools for the deaf, and in several 
cases a short trial of this plan has served to convince those 
who have taught under it of its superiority over the class sys- 
tem. Others, after a longer trial, have given it up and re- 
turned to the class system, while there are yet others who 
have become more strongly convinced of its merits. To dis- 
cuss these arguments, and find out, if possible, the principles 
upon which the advantages claimed for each system are based, 
is the object of this article. 

The advocates of the rotary system bring forward a large 
number of advantages, some of which are the result of the 
system; some the result which follows the introduction of 
every novelty for a short time. Let us appeal to reason and 
endeavor to discover the advantages which are the result of 
the system. It is claimed that the rotary system is more sys- 
tematic. The reason is this: subjects are treated in a more 
systematic manner, and more successfully taught, because the 
teacher knows what instruction has gone before and what is 
to come in the future—an indispensable condition to the build- 
ing up of mental power, as it is in the erection of an edifice. 
In the beginning of any course of instruction, the teacher lays 
his foundation with reference to the future results which he 
wishes to secure, and, as the instruction continues, it is con- 
ducted with a knowledge of, and reference to, the foundation 
already laid. Judging from an experience of five years’ teach- 
ing under the rotary system, and all I have been able to find 
in its favor, all that can be claimed for the rotary system is 
based on this ground principle: the teacher is at liberty 
to plan and carry out during a series of years his own ideas of 


presenting one or more subjects. In connection with this, and 
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based upon it, is the knowledge a teacher acquires of individual 
pupils with relation to the subject of instruction. In addition 
to the unity of plan with reference to the whole class, there is 
a unity in the treatment of each individual with reference to 
his own particular needs. Among the disadvantages, the Min- 
nesota teachers admit the loss of time and the monotony for 
the teacher. Mr. Smith, commenting on the second disad- 
vantage, says it is hardly worth treating seriously.* I cannot 
agree with this opinion. If this be the fact, that teaching 
under the rotary system becomes monotonous, if the teacher 
allow himself to be drawn into a rut, it is, indeed, a serious 
fault. All human activity becomes monotonous when it de- 
generates into machine work. This would be the worst possi- 
ble condition for a teacher. All human activity that results 
in growth does not become monotonous. Growth should be 
the watchword of the teacher, and the teacher and pupil 
should grow together. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of the advantages of the 
class system which cannot be obtained by the rotary system. 
First in importance, in my opinion, is the opportunity in the 
class system of carrying on related work. Many things in 
history are related to geographical facts, a knowledge of 
arithmetic is necessary in both studies, and all three depend 
upon the power to understand and use language. In order to 
make these studies mutually helpful, all should be taught by 
one teacher. Then, each study being taught in its relation to 
the others, the principles and facts of the one are entwined 
and united with the others until a perfect mental unit is the 
result—a rounded-out mind. The relations between one 
study and another, and the importance of connecting them 
in the training of mental power, have not been given the at- 
tention they deserve. Under the rotary system there is a 
tendency to put the child’s individuality out of sight, and 
study him partially, only in connection with the subjects of in- 
struction. There is a tendency to study subjects, and neg- 
lect the study of children ; to adapt one’s self to the machine 
and get as much of the subject as possible into the pupils. 
It shows up well in examinations, and, judging entirely from 
the standpoint of examinations, I think the verdict must be 
in favor of the rotary system. But it seems to me that there 
is a great loss somewhere—a loss of power and of harmony. 


*See the Annals for last October, vol. xxxix, page 242. 
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Another advantage of the class system is that time may be 
taken from a study in which a pupil excels and devoted to one 
in which he is deficient. Children differ more in the relative 
strength of the different faculties than in the whole of their 
intellectual ability; and these differences in temperament and 
talents for different studies should be made a matter of study, so 
that they may be harmonized and all weak parts developed. 
Not that all are to be made alike, but a rounded-out character 
is the object for which we should strive. 

The chief objection to the class system raised by the advo- 
cates of the rotary system is that teachers have not sufficient 
ability to master three or four elementary studies like arith- 
metic, history, and geography. This is an argument which 
cannot be answered ; but what a pity, if it is true. 

The great defect of the class system, in which a class goes 
each year toa new teacher, is this: the teacher has only a 
vague andimperfect idea of what instruction has gone before ; 
and, what is worse in its results, has no interest in knowing 
what is to come afterward. So long as the teacher looks no 
further than the results of the annual examinations, our schools 
will not attain the highest success. Then, too, the teacher is 
just beginning to feel acquainted with his class when it is 
taken from him and given to another. 

In the first year of my experience as a teacher, my enthusi- 
asm wasata higher pitch than it has ever been since. I worked 
a year with a class of beginners. I had made a study of those 
pupils and felt that I knew them. I was very desirous of 
continuing with that class. My work was commended, but 
my request to continue with the class was denied—for good 
reasons, no doubt. The plan which my natural inclinations 
prompted me to follow at the beginning of my career is the 
same that my study of systems leads me now to advocate. 
The plan by which a teacher starts with a class at the begin- 
ning of the course and continues with it to the end combines 
more of the advantages with fewer of the disadvantages than 
any of the systems now in use in our graded schools. The 
chief advantage of the rotary system, the continuous applica- 
tion of a single plan carried out by one teacher, would here 
exert its full force. The chief advantage of the class system, 
related work, would also have its strongest effect. There 
would be no time lost under this plan either by a daily change 
of teachers or by a yearly change. No time is lost in finding 
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out what a pupil has done, or in getting acquainted with him 
sufficiently to know what he can do. 

Monotony cannot be urged against this plan. The teacher 
who would not feel a deeper interest in his class, and educa- 
tional work in general, if he knew a class of children were to 
be under his instruction during the whole course, must be 
lacking in the spirit of the true teacher. Always looking to 
the end; seeing in the mind’s eye the result that ten years of 
instruction is to produce in body, mind, and soul; all along 
the course knowing just what you are building on; studying 
the pupil and growing with him: these are stimulants to 
study and growth that drive off monotony, enlist the interest, 
create enthusiasm, and inspire the teacher with the true teach- 
ing spirit. The teacher may try to do his duty conscientiously 
while in the machine, but there are other words, that are 
grander, which depend for their meaning upon the feelings of 
the human heart; and the system of education which does 
not take into consideration the tunes played on these heart- 
strings is seriously at fault. Can we be enthusiastic in plant- 
ing seed which we do not hope to see grow to maturity? Can 
we be enthusiastic in studying children and exerting ourselves 
for their development, when we expect to see the results of 
our efforts ignored or ruthlessly trampled on and destroyed 
by the teacher, supposed to be superior, next in course? 

A point upon which considerable discussion has arisen is 
the teacher’s “individuality.” The meaning of the term as 
used is slightly obscure, and, hence, opinions differ in regard 
to it. It represents a principle of the highest importance, 
and an analysis of its significance will be useful. We may 
think of a person’s character being seen and known by many, 
and losing none of its power by reason of the number who 
may have felt its influence. On the other hand, if we think 
of the effect of a teacher’s active sympathy and his personal 
interest in ten pupils as compared with a hundred, we must 
admit that the smaller the number the greater will be the 
effect. The plan here presented steps in and takes advantage 
of this personal interest and influence of the teacher, and adds 
the time element which is so necessary in perfecting these 
influences. 

Right here comes an objection, which, if true, is a serious 
defect in the plan set forth in this article. “The fact is, no 
one person is capable of conducting the work of education and 
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character-building alone. Bread alone will not satisfy the de- 
mands of the body, and one pattern, no matter how near per- 
fect, is insufficient to bring out all the possibilities there are 
in a pupil.” Is the relation which the teacher sustains to the 
pupil similar to that of bread to the body? Is it not rather 
the relation which a cook sustains to his employer? The ob- 
ject of instruction is not for the pupil to absorb as much of 
the teacher’s individuality as he can, but to strive to develop, 
under the direction of the teacher, all of his own faculties. 
The selection of every teacher should be based on the belief 
that the personal influence of the teacher is of paramount im- 
portance. The scholarship, of course, should be far above 
what we expect our pupils to reach. The character of every 
teacher should be of so high a standard that, should every 
pupil attain to that standard, the school would be considered 
a grand success. While thoroughly believing in this, I think 
we often mistake the office of the teacher and overrate his 
influence. The teacher is neither food for the pupils’ consump- 
tion nor a pattern for them to copy, but, like the trainer of an 
athlete, who prepares the food according to the condition of 
his man, prescribes the exercises for his training, and remedies 
for his weaknesses, he should study the mind of his pupil, 
provide the proper mental food and exercise, and strengthen 
the weak parts. There need be no fear that under this plan 
the pupils will grow up one-sided. Quite the reverse. I do 
not question the fact that the teacher’s “individuality ” is 
impressed upon the pupils, but I do question the desirability 
of being so impressionable, or of the teacher’s making any 
effort purely to this end. Self-dependence and judgment in 
the pupil developed would be my motto, and not the teacher’s 
individuality impressed. 

Though much depends on the teacher, yet the teacher of 
ordinary ability who makes a study of a child and once knows 
him can with little difficulty bring out those qualities in which 
the pupil excels, and bend his energies to curing defects and 
developing weak parts. 

I believe that the tendency of the rotary system is to widen 
the gap between the bright and the dull pupils. This sug- 
gests an objection that will be made to the plan of having a 
‘teacher continue with one class. “It will be impossible to 
keep a class of pupils together during the entire course.” 
There is truth in this statement, but a large part of the class 
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could be kept together long enough to gain most of the advan- 
tages of the system. I believe that our machine methods 
create a great deal of the difference between one pupil and 
another, and that under one teacher the difference in the 
progress of pupils would be much less. Few profit in the 
long run by being pushed faster than the average at the be- 
ginning of the course; few will drop behind if an intelligent 
teacher works systematically for the development of each indi- 
vidual of his class. In my experience in the public schools I 
have seen classes go through with scarcely a change, and it 
was a rare thing to finda pupil dropped to a lower class. But 
a few changes in the class would not change the effect such a 
plan would have on the teacher. His work, study, and growth 
would be continuous. 

Mr. Clarke points to Helen Keller and her devoted teacher, 
Miss Sullivan ; and to Garfield’s definition of the best college, 
“A pine bench with a pupil at one end and Mark Hopkins at 
the other.”* If these illustrate the advantages of the class 
system, they apply with even greater force to the permanent 
teacher system. Almost every one has seen the advantages of 
this plan proved by pupils under the instruction of a gover- 
ness or a tutor, or in cases where parents have been devoted 
to the education of their children. We may not be able to 
reap all the benefits to be gained from having a teacher for 
each pupil, but we may approach such results by utilizing the 
principle ; by applying the growing experience and study on 
the part of one teacher during a number of years to a single 
class. 

Mr. Clarke says: “No school can follow this plan. We 
have not the teachers and cannot get them.” It is true that 
success with this plan, as in every other, depends upon the 
teachers. But it seems to me that, whatever be the grade of 
teachers at hand, there is economy in this plan. The best 
work of all the teachers is obtained. The full force of a good 
teacher is utilized ; a novice does the least harm under this 
system, especially if he is started with a class of several years’ 
standing. It is possible and very probable that some teachers 
can do their best work in primary grades: others find their 
tastes and abilities fit them for advanced grades. Under such 
conditions most of the advantages of this system could be re- 
tained by dividing the school into two or three sections, allow- 


* See the last June number of the Annals, vol. xxxix, page 154. 
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ing each teacher to continue with a class three or four years, 
then the class would be taken by a teacher in the next sec- 
tion. 

There are things in which variety and change are desirable, 
but there are others in which success depends on unity of 
plan and purpose. The year-class system seems to me very 
much like an invalid who should change his physician once a 
month; the rotary plan, like one who should have four or five 
doctors prescribing for him at the same time without ever 
having a consultation. There is a far greater need of unity in 
the instruction of deaf-mutes during the first five years of their - 
course than that they shall have five different teachers to imi- 
tate. 

In either of the two methods now in use the class is made to 
fit the course, instead of instruction being arranged to fit the 
class. Every teacher is part of a machine, and does the same 
work year after year. The work is the only consideration ; 
the needs of the pupils are not thought of. If the pupil fits 
the machine, he is promoted; if he does not, he continually 
degenerates until he is a weak solution of memorized words, 
and is finally dropped to a lower class to go through the same 
operation again. With reasonable care, a class under one 
teacher could be kept together and instruction always suited 
to its needs. 

It is said that a new teacher spoils two or three classes in 
gaining the necessary experience to fit him for teaching. There 
is more truth in this saying than most of us are aware of. He 
not only spoils them for the time during which he has them un- 
der instruction, but for the whole course and for life. If we may 
judge from the list of salaries paid to teachers in most of our 
schools, where shall we find the best teachers? If we may 
judge by the work given to the novice, we reach the same con- 
clusion—that the teachers supposed to be the best equipped 
by ability and experience to train children are left, as it were, 
to place the beautiful dome upon a very poorly built edifice. 
If a teacher must spoil anything, let him spoil one, but do not 
give him an opportunity to spoil every class at the beginning 
of its career. Rather let him gain his experience with a class 
which has been under skilful instruction four or five years. 
The minds of the pupils have then become settled in their 
habits, and it would be as difficult for a novice to spoil them 
as it now is for a trained teacher to make anything out of one 
of these spoiled classes. A pupil rightly trained during the 
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first five years in school will learn his arithmetic, history, and 
other studies with no teacher at all, but a trained specialist 
cannot produce like results with one of these “ patch-work ” 
classes. For example, the simple habit of attention, which 
becomes concentration in the student, and application to busi- 
ness in the man, may be formed in the pupil’s first year in 
school, and every year that follows adds power to this habit. 
Upon the habit of attention depends the progress of the pupil, 
as well as the success of the man of business; and, in my 
opinion, right there lies the cause of the difference in pupils. 
This matter is neglected, and the pupils left to follow their 
natural inclinations. Whatever be the habit formed—of atten- 
tion or of inattention—nature is said to be to blame. As a 
result we have bright and dull pupils. Let a teacher who un- 
derstands the importance of the habit of attention and the 
methods of leading children to form it take hold of a begin- 
ning class, and I believe we should see different results in our 
schools. This is an illustration cf a principle that may be ap- 
plied to many other operations of the child mind. We place 
too much confidence in the belief that the errors and poor 
work of one teacher will be counteracted and corrected by 
another. A mark on the mind or character is a mark forever. 
Evil influences of whatever kind are never gotten rid of. Even 
when a person knows what is right and desires to reform, itis 
a continual warfare against early impressions. 

Why is it that from eighty to ninety-five per cent. of those 
who enter our schools fail to reach the standard for gradua- 
tion? It is hard to place the responsibility in the machine. 
There should be some way of placing this responsibility, of 
finding out who are teachers and who are not. Let teachers 
stand or fall on what they can make out of aclass. There is 
nothing which inspires the true teacher with enthusiasm and 
makes him work with his whole strength as the power and 
opportunity to produce a finished piece of work. The highest 
success will not be attained until the teachers individually feel 
a responsibility for the results. Charles Dudley Warner says: 
“ The most expensive teacher that the State can employ is a 
cheap teacher ; and the worst use a State can make of a good 
teacher is to put him into a place that destroys his individual 
initiative, and makes him little more than the tender of a 
machine.” 

GEO. H. PUTNAM, 
Instructor in the Texas School, Austin, Texas, 


HISTORY-TEACHING—FACTS OR PHILOSOPHY ? 


THERE are two extremes in history-teaching, each predomi- 
nated by a single mental faculty, and shaping its methods ac- 
cordingly. One is represented by the time-honored disciple of 
Gradgrind, who prepares for his pupils’ mental delectation a 
diet of kings, reigns, wars, treaties, settlements, and revolu- 
tions, seasoned with a liberal sprinkling of dates. He makes 
drill his main policy, memory his sole appeal, and is content if 
at the end of the term his pupils can give back to him with- 
out usury the contents of the text-book. This person is not 
sO numerous in our generation as in a former one, and when 
we do find him he is either a fossil or a man so lazy that he 
will not make preparation for better work. 

But in our progressive age the ranks of the other extreme 
are becoming somewhat crowded. How often we hear the 
modern teacher say: “I care not a continental for the facts of 
history, only so my pupils are taught to think—just so their 
reasoning faculty is developed. What difference will it make, 
after they leave school, if they cannot recall a date or the cir- 
cumstances of a single early settlement, only so the mental 
powers were disciplined while we discussed the subjects in 
class ?” 

The consistent application of this theory is that in the daily 
recitation the teacher takes but a cursory survey of the facts 
of the lesson, and directs his main effort toward what he con- 
siders disciplinary work. 

On the whole, this view of the matter is greatly preferable 
to the other. It is a reaction from the old cramming system, 
and illustrates a familiar law in physics by going to the opposite 
extreme. Such reactions are desirable to bring laggards up 
to time; but if you, individually, wish to get the best results 
possible, you should stay on the middle ground. While it is 
impossible to fix the exact latitude and longitude of this region, 
we may define its general boundaries. 

The outcry against dates and facts was made not because 
they were unimportant, but because, in former times, nothing 
but dates and facts were taught. There was nothing in the 
earlier methods to justify our wholesale abandonment of them. 
But in the rebound the idea spread that the reasoning faculty 


was the only one worth cultivating. Our ears are daily assailed 
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by the injunction, “Teach the pupil to think.” Independent 
thought is an important but not the only function of the brain. 
By no means is it the first, although the one-ideaed evidently 
think so. Then, also, each branch hasit own appropriate method 
of treatment. History, of all the common branches, is most 
completely a storehouse of facts. Memory must be our chief 
aid in appropriating them. The instructor should begin by 
teaching facts and not flabby inferences. 

This is not the vital part of the work, but it is the neces- 
sary foundation; for history, like anatomy, has an ossified 
framework, well knit together. On the correctness and com- 
plete articulation of this framework depends the symmetry of 
the outlying parts. The inferences we wish to have from 
the facts of history are not ours, nor yet those of great his- 
torians, but the pupil’s own; and unless he is well grounded 
in correct and connected details, his conclusions will be a mere 
random exercise of the reasoning powers, valueless in them- 
selves. 

Perhaps most of us agree with this in the abstract; but in 
the practice of advanced teachers, of late, there has been an 
attempt to ape the Impressionist School of art—not to paint 
a picture detail by detail, but, by a daub here and a dash of 
color there, to produce something that, at a distance, will have 
the appearance of truth. Similarly, the teacher gives the 
pupil general ideas of a period or a reign, with a dash of the 
right color here and there, but examined in detail it is a blur. 

This is not enough. We want specific knowledge. We 
need to know when and where the Knight of the Hatchet was 
born, what his ancestry and his home-training were, how he 
spent his youth and early manhood, what traits were then de- 
veloped, etc., not because such details are in themselves im- 
portant, but because a knowledge of them is necessary to a 
complete understanding of Washington, the Father of his 
Country. Not knowing them, how can we understand the 
success of a man who led his army and achieved a great in- 
dependence by faith rather than skill as a general, and whose 
personal character more than pre-eminence in statesmanship 
made him “ first in the hearts of his countrymen”? 

We should not carry the specializing process so far as to 
lose the child in a labyrinth of details ; for the mind may be 
easily overburdened. Considering the impossibility of men- 
tally digesting everything, the instructor should sift out the 
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less important details, and present those necessary to form 
the framework of great events. Such facts should be memo- 
rized—let us not be so much afraid of that good English 
word—not in the language of the book nor in the teacher’s 
language, but simply graven on the memory as facts. Here, 
we insist, is an important part for the formerly overworked 
but now neglected faculty to play—to store away precise, or- 
derly material for the other faculties to build with. 

The pupil who has a well-stored, well-trained memory only 
needs a little guidance to evolve his own philosophy of man’s 
nature and his conduct as read in the history of the nations. 
But without this accurate foundation his inductions will be 
deformed and unreliable. 

Facts in history are like the members of society—not iso- 
lated, but very intimately bound together. None can be mu- 
tilated or overlooked without affecting the rest. Of what use 
for the pupil to try to understand the French Revolution 
without knowing the absolute monarchy and the Feudal 
System? How foolhardy that winter trip of the Mayflower 
to winter latitudes unless he knows King James, and the ups 
and downs of the Church in England ! 

Granting that we lay stress upon accuracy and detail, should 
we let the young builder regard his knowledge as the scaffold- 
ing of the structure, which may be removed when the build- 
ing is well under way—or, literally, when he has been taught 
to think ? 

Some of it will, inevitably, be crowded out by other things 
or effaced by new impressions. But if the facts have been 
grasped firmly by a faculty well trained, the main points will 
remain as nuclei, around which information wil] gather all 
through life. The mind will have been pigeon-holed and the 
knowledge classified, so that, in after life, ideas gathered in 
reading will not have to be thrown into a mental garret. 

The most important thing is not, necessarily, the first in 
order. We now admit that character-forming and mental dis- 
cipline should be the highest aim in history-teaching. The 
careful drill on detail may end there, or it may be so shaped 
as to afford the discipline, thus doubling its usefulness. It is 
just at this directing point that the highest skill of the instruc- 
tor is required. 

How shall we evolve the philosopher ? 

The greatest liberty of means is possible, but even in the 
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lowest grades, where history is taught, some variety of thought- 
provoking work is possible. Whatever the specific exercise, 
several cardinal points should be aimed at. 

Chief among these is comparison. 

It is fundamental in nearly all reasoning, knowledge furnish- 
ing the terms of comparison. The bright and the dull man 
differ from each other largely in their ability to see resem- 
blances and differences in the things around them. It is of 
vital importance to cultivate in our pupils the discriminating 
power. 

One way to do this is by continually comparing the past 
with the present, apprehending ancient events through our 
knowledge of contemporaneous ones. Some great educator 
has said that, in all primary instruction, we should begin with 
the word formerly and continue with the word to-day. 

Then, also, comparisons should be made between kings and 
kings, reigns and reigns, settlements and settlements. This 
practice, a very fruitful one, eventually becomes a life-habit. 

In advanced classes it is the practice of the writer to weave 
more or less of this disciplinary work in with the daily recita- 
tion, but ugually the last recitation of each week is given up 
entirely to building with the materials the pupils have col- 
lected during the other four days. A few topics taken from 
the ordinary Friday exercises may not be out of place as illus- 
trations. The following, given out on slips of paper for black- 
board recitation, involve easy direct or indirect comparisons: 

How were the first Dutch settlers in New Netherlands different from 
the first English settlers in Jamestown ? 

Which had a better right to New York, the English on account of the 
Cabots’ discovery or the Dutch because of their settlement ? 

Why did the settlers in Virginia use tobacco instead of money, and 
why is money better than tobacco for buying and selling ? 

Rolfe married Pocahontas. Do you think it isa good thing now for 
white people to marry Indians? Why? 

If nobody had discovered America, tell me how the country would be 
different from what it is now. 

If America had not been discovered, who would be living here, and 
where would you be? 

Explain why it is right to capture wild horses, reindeer, and other 
animals and make them do our work, but it is not right to make the 
negroes our slaves. 

What difference would it have made if Pocahontas had never married 
John Rolfe ? 

The early Jamestown colonists chose wives from among a ship-load of 
girls that had been sent over. Why is that not as good a way to get a 
wife as ours ? 
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In what points would it be a good thing to have the ringing of tke 
‘‘curfew bell” at eight or nine o’clock in the evenings now-a-days? 
Why would it not be desirable ? 


Other questions like the following serve to stimulate thought: 
Why can’t we find Jamestown on the map of Virginia now? 
What girl was once bought for a common cooking-vessel? (Pocahon- 


tas. 

ies was the greatest thief in early American history ? (Americus Ves- 
pucius. ) 

Did a cannon ever speak? Ifso, what did it say? (The cannon on 
the Pinta that announced the first sight of land.) 

What English king was a good ruler but a notoriously poor cook ? 
(Alfred the Great.) 

What king was very strict in his duties to God but lax in his duties to 
man? (Edward the Confessor. ) 

Did a pudding ever walk? If so, under what circumstances? (The 
stout countryman, named Pudding, who preceded Canute over the thin 
ice. ) 

What little round sweet things caused a great man to have his ears 
boxed? (Alfred and the cakes.) 

What king gave up his crown because there was one thing in his king- 
dom that would not obey him? (Canute and the sea.) 

How did a musical instrument help a great king regain his throne? 
(Alfred disguised as a harper in the Danish camp. ) . 

What was the worst hail that ever fellin England? (The arrows that 
came down on the heads of the English soldiers at the battle of Hast- 
ings. ) 

To vary this form of recitation the debate is used with 
never-failing interest and profit. Questions with a strong 
moral bearing come up almost daily; and, instead of passing 
them by as mere facts, the class should be asked to sit in 
judgment upon them. There is rarely unanimity of opinion. 
“Was it right?” asks the teacher, and immediately the lines 
of battle are drawn, personal feeling toward their opponents 
giving the question as much interest as a live one from their 
daily conduct. And are they not live questions? For moral 
problems are much the same in all ages; and where discus- 
sions touch on sentiments and principles of right and wrong, 
invaluable work may be done in character-forming. 

The class just beginning English history one day recited the 
lesson upon the secret murder of the Danes at night, during 
the reign of Ethelred the Unready. Feeling ran high, and 
arguments were not wanting to justify the cruel, cowardly 
deed. To give all opportunity to form their opinions and air 
their sentiments, the question was announced for next day’s 
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recitation : Resolved, That it was right for the English to rise 
in the night and secretly murder the Danes who lodged in 
their households. 

The argument (written) occupied not only the allotted time, 
but nearly all the next period. A month of sermons or chapel 
lectures would not have given as good opportunity for empha- 
sizing right sentiments, discouraging wrong ones, and toning 
up the moral judgment of the participants, as a few points 
taken from the debate willshow. Without entering into the 
details of the voluminous argument, it will be sufficient to in- 
dicate the points which afforded attachment for morals. 

No. 1 drew arguments for secretly disposing of our enemies 
from the Old Testament, dweiling eloquently upon the case 
of Jaeland Sisera, and saying that if God formerly prospered 
the upright who pursued this policy, why should it be con- 
demned now. He was finally led to acknowledge the existence 
of a higher standard of ethics, dating from New Testament 
times. 

No. 2 fortified himself with illustrations from profane 
history, claiming that under civil and military authority pub- 
lic enemies were summarily disposed of without any waste of 
sentiment or cavilling about right and wrong. His triumph- 
ant close was an inquiry why the teacher had never arraigned 
Washington for the execution of André, nor the Government 
for its disposition of bomb-throwers and assassins. 

No. 3 made a desperate plea for the justification of the 
means by the end, saying that there had been only one way 
to dispose of the domineering Danes, since they were so nu- 
merous in their country that a declaration of war would have 
been followed by a great inpouring of barbarians, and very 
probably the result would have been the extermination of the 
Christians by the ignorant heathen, in view of which event 
there was no question as to the action of the English being 
right. 

No. 4 argued as follows: 

Would you like to have your house full of rats? If not, 
then you would get cats to kill the rats. The rats would not 
know that they were in a dangerous place, but they would be 
killed and that would be the end of the trouble. Orif a bad 
worm crawled along the path, a person walking would kill it 
without letting the worm know anything about its danger. 
The Danes were like the rats and the worm, and the English 
were like the cats and the person. 
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No. 5, in all good faith, justified the deed on the ground of 
retaliation, as follows: 

It looked just for the English to kill the Danes that way be- 
cause, before that time, in Alfred’s reign, the Danes went to 
England secretly. The English were surprised and had not 
prepared to fight with their enemies; but the Danes murdered 
many English monks and Christians and burned down the 
abbeys and churches. Do you think that was right ? 

Although only three out of the class of fourteen had origi- 
nally seen any reason to condemn the wholesale slaughter, 
there was almost unanimity of opinion, when both sides had 
been presented, in favor of the Christian standard of dealing 
with enemies, a higher philanthropy towards men than 
animals, and legitimate, open actions rather than irregular, 
underhanded ones. 

Is it not reasonable to expect that this education of the 
moral judgment, and its application to things the pupils have 
a lively interest in, will result in more enlightened and sensi- 
tive consciences ? 

Another device of great utility in history-work is the use of 
the dramatic element. It is especially helpful in the younger 
classes, where the imagination is not strongly developed. 

After a beginning class had spent a couple of weeks on the 
narrative of Columbus’s life and his various voyages, without 
infusing any spirit into the recitation, it was announced at 
the close of a lesson that the next day we should act the 
whole series of lessons, and pupils were appointed from the 
class to assume the characters they had studied about. The 
amateur troup immediately went back to the text-book with a 
new idea—not to con facts for the recitation, but to weave 
every detail into their acting. The next day, young Columbus 
came in equipped with a scroll-map of his own making, several 
home-manufactured charts, and an old glass globe to illus- 
trate his idea of the shape of the earth. The rulers of Spain, 
France, Italy, and Portugal stationed themselves in various 
parts of the room, and Columbus and his father began vigor- 
ously combing wool in the corner, behind the table. All the 
details from the boyhood of the discoverer down to his miser- 
able death were represented with animation and intelligence. 
Many imaginary but wholly consistent incidents were intro- 
duced, such as the agonized parting of the sailors and their 
wives, and the “‘ I told-you-so” of Queen Isabella to her dis- 
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comfited spouse when Columbus vindicated her superior 
judgment by returning from the unknown west. 

Such an exercise not only fixes facts more firmly, but it 
clothes dead characters with life and color, and develops the 
imagination. 

Few studies take the precedence of history in importance 
to the deaf. Their knowledge of the affairs of the world is 
much more limited than ours, with what deplorable conse- 
quences we are too often reminded by the frauds practised on 
them. No class-room exercise can fully take the place of the 
school of experience; but history, correctly taught, goes far 
toward supplementing the inexperience of the deaf by giving 
them a wide knowledge of men and affairs in times past. 

ESTELLA V. SUTTON, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK.—IIL.* 
2. Number. 


Many teachers, and good ones, too, reserve number-work, or 
all of it except the little given in the regular language-work, 
until the second year. Ican see no good reason why this 
should be so. Having introduced the class to the idea of 
number in Lesson VII, I should keep that idea growing, slowly 
but continuously ; especially as it can be made the subject of 
a great deal of interesting language-work and original think- 
ing. 

For a long time—with an average class, for the whole of this 
year—do not use figures at all. Write directions: 

John, bring two crayons. 
Henry, hold five tooth-picks. 
Alice, show four pens. 

Have the directions properly performed, and have the pupils 
write what they do. Be careful not to use, or require the 
pupils to use, any form of language that they have not learned. 
If the directions given above had been : 

John, bring two crayons to me ; 
Henry, put five tooth-picks in the box ; 
Alice, show four pens to Mary, 
they would be forms that could only properly be used after 
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the indirect object and the adverbial phrase of place had been 
taught. 

It will often happen that number-work will form a good 
basis for review in language; for instance, when you have fin- 
ished Lesson VIII, you may illustrate by actions, and have the 
class write sentences like the following : 

Arthur holds two crayons. 

Tom holds three crayons. 

Arthur and Tom hold five crayons. 

Two crayons and three crayons are jive crayons. 
Two and three are five. 

Three girls stand. 

Four boys stand. 

Seven children stand. 

Three children and four children are seven children. 
Three and four are seven. 

Exercises of this sort can so easily be invented that it is 
hardly worth while to give more. Ask questions with “ How 
many ?” often. 

After the children have become fairly familiar with num- 
bers under ten, from these language-exercises, write : 

“ Show me one on your slate.” 

Explain that you want them to draw a picture of “one” for 
you—any picture of anything, so that it isone. Let them 
illustrate it in any way they see fit: O,1,—, +,.. Possibly 
the circle, made pretty large, is the best form now, as it cer- 
tainly is when we come to fractions, but any easily made and 
distinct mark will do. Go on with your directions: “Show 
two, three, four, five,” etc., and let them make 


09 09 ete. to 8 Always have 


o 
the picture for ten enclosed. 

As a variation of this example, you may let them. write the 
words over the pictures, thus : 


ovt lwo Ther frw Tw 
° oo ete. 


@ co 


Also let them make into bundles, or lay in piles one, two, 
three, etc., crayons, tooth-picks, pens, etc. 
Do not use either figures or conventional signs for numbers 
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yet. We wish our pupils to form some mental conception of 
numbers, and we do not wish that conception to be either the 
figures 1, 2, 3, ete., or manual signs of those figures. Farther 
on, both of these methods of expressing numbers will be very 
useful as short signs for a conception already formed ; but we 
wish now to form that conception, and to lay a foundation such 
that there will be no danger of our pupils ever performing an 
example in subtraction like this : 

1 

2 

9 

Our next step, which cannot be taken until after Language 
Lesson XIV, will be to develop farther the idea of a problem, 
as the finding of an unknown number by reasoning from known 
numbers and conditions. Have on your desk a newspaper, or 
a cup, or a box, or anything that can be used as a hiding- 
place for crayons or counters of any kind. Tell John to put 
one crayon into the box and cover it. Ask how many crayons 
are in the box. Tell Henry to put one crayon into the box, 
without looking into it, and to cover it. Ask how many 
crayons are in the box, and tell them to think. Of course, 
they will know. Ask Mary to take a crayon out of the box 
without looking. Then ask how many crayons are in the box. 
Do not use the words “ left” or “remain,” but make your ques- 
tions after taking the crayons out, just the same as they were 
after putting them in. We want independent thought and not 
dependence on catch-words. Continue to have crayons, tooth- 
picks, pennies, etc., put in or taken out, being careful not to 
get over ten, and have this exercise daily till the pupils are 
thoroughly familiar with all the combinations that can be 
made below ten. Have it sometimes happen that all the 
crayons are taken out; and occasionally you must ask to have 
more taken out than there are in the box, and have a laugh 
over the impossibility. 

When your pupils are pretty good at this exercise, begin to 
give them written examples. Have these at first with only 
one step, as: John’s father gives him three marbles, and he finds 
two; how many marbles has he? Possibly they cannot solve 
this because they do not understand the language, or have 
not sufficient imagination, or for some other cause. If so, 
have it acted out. Let some one personate the father and give 
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John three marbles. Then let John find two more. They 
will get it then. 

Tell them you want a picture of this. They will not know 
what you mean. Point to the words “three marbles,” and 
tell them to make a picture of them on their slates, anywhere 
and anyhow, so long as they show three of them. Let them 
write near these, “ John’s father giveshim.” Do the same for 
the two marbles. Then draw a line round them all, and write, 
“‘He has,” and ask them to tell you how many to put near this. 
Each of them will do all of this differently at first; but, by 
working over a good many such problems, you can finally get 
them to do something like this : 


oo 


tk hots eoo 


an 


He has five marbles. 

Three marbles and two marbles are jive marbles. 

Three and two are five. 

Proceed in the same way for examples having several steps. 
“Mary buys four apples. She finds two apples. Henry gives 
her three apples. How many apples has she?” 

This may at first puzzle them. Tell them to make a picture 
of the four apples Mary buys. 


4 
oo 


Then ask for a picture of the two apples she finds. 


free 
©O @ 
And for a picture of the three apples Henry gives to her. 


wort 
SG 
te 
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Then ask for a picture of all the apples “she has” in one 


place. 
6555 & 
656 


She has nine apples. 

Or you may have them count the apples in the first three 
pictures, and tell how many there are. You can also have 
these problems solved by counters. Let a pupil put down 
four, and then two, and then three, as you point to the different 
sentences, and then tell how many there are in the pile. 

After the pupils have confidence enough to go through a 
problem of this sort by themselves, you may have it illus- 
trated all in one place. 

A little different plan will be necessary in subtraction. 
“Mary has nine apples. She eats three. How many has 
she?” Draw the nine apples on paper, thus: 


She has 


Show these to the class, and have them understand that they 
are the nine apples that Mary has. Turn round so they cannot 
see what you do, and tear off three apples. Keep the six apples 
so that they cannot beseen; but show the three apples, say Mary 
has eaten them and they are gone, and throw them away. 
Ask, “‘ How many apples here on the paper behind me?” They 
will all know at once. They can illustrate this problem by 
drawing the nine apples, and then crossing out or erasing the 
three that are eaten. Counters of some kind should be used 
in illustrating subtraction very often. Do not think that time 
spent in this way is thrown away. You are teaching the 
science of number, and the time spent now will be saved over 
and over again when we come to use figures. I have seen a 
pupil try to illustrate a problem like the one given above by 
first taking nine crayons for the nine apples Mary had, then 
three more for the three she ate, and finally six more for the 
six she had left. He was one of the kind who, when asked 
why they subtract, point triumphantly to the word “left.” 

This amount of work is about as much as should be expected 
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from a young class. If it has been done so that the teacher 
is convinced that they thoroughly understand it all, and there 
is still time left, they may be taught to count as far as one 
hundred. Wooden tooth-picks and the smallest rubber bands 
are the handiest things I have found for this counting. Let 
them count ten and bunch them, or illustrate : 


— | 


Have a number of tooth-picks fastened into bunches of ten 
to remain so, in order to save time. Tell’ them to show you 
eleven, and have them take a bunch and one loose tooth-pick, 
or illustrate : 


threw 0 0 O 


Twelve will be a bunch and two over, or: 


twelve coo 8 ° 


°90 60 


Twenty will be two bunches, or : 


Thirty will be three bunches, ete. 


Notation. 


Except with a very bright class, leave figures and notation 
till the second year. To teach them during the first year is 
very apt to efface the idea of number we have so carefully 
tried to build up, and put figures in the place of the mental 
conceptions we have been trying to give our class. Unless 
you are very sure that these conceptions have become a part 
of the thought of every pupil, do not even in the second year 
begin with figures until after a thorough review of all the 
number-work already done; and then work with your illus- 
trations and counters fully as much as you do with figures. 

Teach the first nine numbers by writing and making them 
write : 


| 
i eo 
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20 90 


When you get this far, tell them you have no more figures, 
and ask what is to be done. Call attention to the bunches 


and to the illustration: |oo0o0oo¢j Ask if they think it 


would do to say “ one bunch” instead of “ten.” Ask if they do 


not think it might be a good plan to write it /. 


They will probably be very willing to accept that; but 
tell them that, while it may be a good plan, we long ago 
found outa better and easier way, by moving the figure to 


the left, and that we always write : 


tm 


Go on and explain that eleven is one ten and one over, as 
they know. That the figure 1 for the ten is written just as 
before, and means ten, combined, tied into a bunch, put in a 
pen ; and the one over is written just as any other one. 


[so fo 


Explain that the first figure is one, but that it means one ten, 


o@ 
; and the second 


° 
and stands fora bundleora |» 
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figure also means one, but stands for the tooth-pick not in the 
bundle, or the mark not in the pen. Explain twelve, thirteen, 
etc., in the same way. When you get to twenty, ask how you 
are to express that in figures. Call attention to the two bun- 


200 
dles or the > 90000 


If none of them catch the idea, ask if you shall write it 


| 2. Tell them we do not write figures that way, and ask 


how we wrote one ten, one bundle, etc. They will probably 
then tell you to put the 2 where you put the 1 before. If 
they do not, go back to ten and illustrate it again, and follow 
it by twenty at once. 

Continue in the same way to one hundred. Tell them again 
that your figures are exhausted, and ask what you shall do. 
Suggest that you put ten bundles into one big one, and make 
them do it. Give the illustration : 


cooo$ 


Give a few examples, such as 103, 107, 110, 120, 156, 204, 
320, etc. You may, after this, use counting, either with tooth- 
picks or by the illustrations, from time to time, when your 
pupils need a change of work or to be kept busy. 

As a last exercise write, “Bring me 53 tooth-picks.” Ask 
what the figure 5 means, bundles or tooth-picks. If they can- 
not tell you, illustrate : 


° e000 


oo 
eo 


goo 
ooo 


coooo oo 
eooo 8 00 
oocoo 
@oeo 0 
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Point to the 5, and have them bring you five bundles ; then 
to the 3, and have the three single tooth-picks brought. 
Do the same with many other numbers, not forgetting some 
that contain hundreds. Continue the exercise until you are 
sure that they have the idea of numbers so firmly in their 
minds that they will never think of “53” asa figure 5 and a fig- 
ure 3, but as five tens and three units; possibly as five bundles of 


tooth-picks and three loose ones, or as five 90000 


and three units; but it is number they have and not figures. 
This idea of number behind the figures is essential for any clear 
understanding of arithmetic. Hearing children usually get it 
for themselves outside of school, but in deaf children it must 
be carefully built up by steady persistent drill in the school- 


room. 

You have now started your class in the habit of reasoning 
about numbers, and not of trying to find the answers to puzzles 
with figures. Give them in the future the same kind of in- 
struction, and you need never fear that they will ever take 
eight from four and have six left. They have also a definite 
and accurate idea of how many a hundred is, and from this 


you can easily build the ideas of higher numbers when the 
time comes. Should you still have more time to teach 
numbers you will do no harm by extending your work in addi- 
tion and subtraction to larger numbers in the same way. Do 
not use figures. Do not teach the signs +, —, xX, +, =. 
Do not set them at work on examples like : 

1+4—2+7=? 

§—2+4+3=? 


Confine all their work with figures to what has been shown 
here in counting, and to writing the names of figures, and to 
expressing numbers in figures. Wait for more extensive work 
with figures until after you have laid the foundations for mul- 
tiplication and division. 

3. Penmanship. 


As soon as the class have made a fair beginning in Lesson 
II of Miss Sweet’s book, let them begin to write with pen and 
ink, using Tracing Book No.1 of the Spencerian series, or 
something of the same sort. Penmanship lessons will do more 
good if given often, and not made too long at a time. Pay 


j 
5 
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great attention at the very first to the position of the hand 
and body. Any and every position will be more or less awk- 
ward now, and it will be very little more trouble to have your 
pupils grow used to the proper one than to some strained and 
cramped one. Make them work carefully, and praise neat 
work often. Possibly, with some very young pupils, it may 
be well to have the copy first traced with a lead pencil, and 
afterwards in ink with a pen. Tracing may be used at first in 
letter-writing, by writing lightly with a pencil and having the 
pupil write over it with ink. Besure and let the parents know 
how these letters are written, or they may make trouble for 
you when your pupils come to writing entirely by themselves. 
Of course the language of these letters must be the pupils’ 
own. 

Do not be too saving with copy-books, but if you can get 
better work by using a good many, do so. Be sure that the 
pupils have good pens and holders, suitable for each. No one 
can write well with a worn-out pen or a shaky holder. 


4. Exercises, Busy Work, etc. 


At the beginning very great freedom is allowed to the teacher 
in this line. Keep your children doing something all the time 
they are in school, and keep them doing it in a real live, wide- 
awake way. Whenever they tire of the regular work, and on 
some days they will tire much more quickly than on others, 
change to something else, as different as possible. The follow- 
ing suggestions are made, with the caution that they are not 
to be substituted for school-work, except when used to teach 
language. 

If the weather is suitable, take them out of doors for a walk. 
Talk to them about all the things you see, and do as much of 
this talk in the English language as you can. Much very val- 
uable teaching can be done in this way. 

Make scrap-books by pasting in pictures, little bits of 
- printed language, etc., and by writing. If each child has his 
own book, and understands that it will always remain his 
property, and that he can take it home and show it, this will 
always interest them, and it can be made quite instructive. 

Have the pupils, one at a time, perform actions from your 
written directions, while the others decide whether the ac- 
tion is exactly performed or not. As soon as they have made 
. some progress in language you can make this as good as a 
game to them. 
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Copying any language suitable for them is a good way of 
learning language, but is almost too much like regular work to 
be much of a rest. 

Send two or three pupils out of the room to some selected 
place, and when they come back have them tell all that they 
saw there. Let the other children question them. Then send 
some others to the same place and let them tell if anything 
was omitted by the first ones. 

Feather-blowing, where there is room for the pupils to move 
about, is said to be a very good exercise. So is walking with 
a full glass of water on the head; but neither of these is quite 
suitable for the school-room. 

Get a number of seeds, peas, beans, acorns, etc. Let each 
child have a few and plant them in boxes of damp sand, after- 
wards digging them up and seeing how they grow. 

Take them to some sand pile and let them make mountains, 
hills, rivers, ete. 

Any of the regular kindergarten work can be used, except 
that which depends upon sound or singing; but, with classes 
over seven years of age, too much time must not be given to 
this work, unless it is combined with language. 

After the class is sufficiently advanced, writing the numbers 
in order, making tooth-picks into bundles, etc., will keep them 
busy for a part of their resting time. 

A useful and interesting exercise, and one that rarely fails 
to get them interested and wide awake, is to propose a contest 
to see which can give the largest number of correct answers 
to a question that can have many such. The class may be 
divided into sides, and answer alternately, and the answers 
may be written, spelled, or signed, according to circumstances. 

Do not make the mistake of substituting this busy work for 
your regular work. It is intended only to furnish employ- 
ment for those who work faster than the others, and so have 
time to spare; or as a relief and change to the whole class 
when they need it. 

5. Physical Culture. 

Five minutes, or even ten, at the end of each hour, may be 
well spent in some physical exercise. There are so many that 
it is not necessary to mention any specially. 

Be sure and insist that the children sit and stand erect. 
Give them frequent exercises in marching. Get them to take 
pride in the orderly way in which they march to and from 
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school. Many very pretty fancy marching figures can be 
performed by young children, and they usually delight in 
them. At least teach them to keep step, and do not allow 
them to drag their feet in walking, or to make noises while 
at work. 

6. Morals and Manners. 

We must always remember that deaf children have to learn 
from their teachers many things that other children learn at 
home ; and that, more than any other teachers, we are respon- 

‘sible for what our pupils become in after life. The greatest 
compliment I ever heard paid to a teacher was the declaration, 
by one who had observed the whole school closely, that he 
could always pick out those who had been under her by their 
good behavior. 

It is hardly possible to give directions how to teach these 
things. A few suggestions can be made, but the larger part 
must be left to the tact and to the example of the teacher, 
and to his ability to seize opportunities. Remember that no 
lesson or exercise can ever be so important that it may not be 
interrupted to teach a moral principle. Take advantage of 
anything that happens to show your detestation of any breach 
of morals, and your disapproval of any rudeness. Your 
children will be very willing to have you lead them in the 
right way, if you will only take the trouble to do so; and any 
interest you show in them now, any sacrifice you make for 
them, they will repay by a love and devotion that will 
strengthen with their growth. 

Insist that they shall always say “Good morning” to you, and 
that they speak politely to all they meet. Have them bow or 
speak to visitors as soon as they see them, without being told 
to do so. Help them control their tempers. See that they 
always, while in school, have clean hands and faces. Have 
them say “ Thank you,” “ Good morning,” “ I am well, I thank 
you,” etc., etc. Teach the boys always to touch their hats to 
ladies and older persons and to offer them seats when they 
come into any room where they are, etc., etc. 


FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 


NATURE OR ENVIRONMENT? 


THERE is one side of the controversy concerning the use of 
signs or speech by the deaf that, to my ‘mind, has never been 
fully discussed, and that is the question of naturalness. Peo- 
ple say, “ Oh, signs are natural to a deaf child; if you take 
them away you must fight nature to do it,” and the truth of 
such a statement is usually taken for granted. 

Now, I believe that the signs which a deaf child of five 
brings to school with him are no more natural to him than the 
shoes or clothes that he wears. Why should they be natural 
to him? Unless he happen to be the child of deaf parents 
he does not inherit a dexterity in their use. He has no con- 
stitutional tendency toward them ; he is not the product of a 
long ancestry which for generations has been using signs as 
a method of communicating thought; no special set of 
muscles is set apart for him to utilize in conveying thought in 
this manner. 

Why, then, does he use them and use them fluently when he 
comes to us? Because he has been taught to use them. Just 
as soon as the friends of a deaf child find that he is deaf they 
stop talking, and begin to point. Instead of saying, “ Does 
baby see the bird? pretty bird, pretty bird; can baby say 
bird?” ete., ete., instead of the flood of so-called baby talk 
which is poured into the ears of every hearing baby in 
Christendom, some one points to the bird and makes the baby 
point to it. After the baby has had fifty things, a hundred 
things, nay, a thousand things pointed out to him, and his own 
little hand has been guided and taught to point out these 
things until, as a matter of course, when he sees anything new 
he points to it, people say, “ Oh, he’s deaf, and it’s natural to 
him to point.” 

When the baby gets a little older—gets to the age where his 
friends want to tell him more, and teach him to tell them 
more than can be done by a system of pointing—the most in- 
genious of the family begin to establish a code of signs. In- 
stead of the inevitable, “ Baby want milk, nice warm milk, in 
his little cup? Baby drink his warm milk,” which precedes 
every hearing child’s meal-time, this deaf baby sees the person 
who is intending to administer the lacteal refreshment in 


question make a sign of drinking, make it two or three times 
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perhaps, and then produce the milk; as a matter of course, 
when the child is old enough to make known his wants, and 
wants some milk, he is going to make use of the sign which 
has always heretofore preceded the satisfaction of his appetite. 

“ Want to go to ride, baby want to go riding with the horsey?” 
says the mother of a hearing child, and the mother of a 
deaf child puts out her hands and pretends to drive a horse, 
puts her child’s little hands out and makes him pretend to 
drive a horse, and so establishes a sign for driving. 

Now comes a third stage. We have seen how the child at 
first has things pointed out to him, and then points to them 
himself. We have seen his friends indicating common actions 
by means of natural signs drawn from those actions, and the 
child himself adopting those signs, and now we shall see the 
child originating signs for himself. Up to this time, whatever 
his age, his mental condition is analogous to that of the hear- 
ing child who has not yet begun to express any thoughts be- 
yond those relating to his physical being, who repeats the 
names of everybody and everything about him, and often says 
funny little scraps of sentences which are infinitely amusing, 
but show only the baby’s power of imitation. We all know 
what a wonderful thing it seems when the hearing child be- 
gins to put words together into sentences of his own, when he 
comes into the house and tells you that, “ Baby saw the dreat 
bid rooster and the biddies,” of his own accord, without any 
prompting question to draw out the information. 

The deaf child, when he reaches this stage, and wants to 
tell of experiences presumably unknown to his audience, must 
invent his own signs wherewith to impart his information. 
The hearing child has a large fund of words which he has 
heard over and over again from his infancy, and from this 
fund he draws the words he needs for expressing ‘his ideas. 
Usually the words he uses first are those he has heard oftenest. 

The deaf child has no such fund from which to draw. The 
people about him do not use signs except when they are in 
direct communication with him, and he has therefore only the 
comparatively few signs which the family has invented for his 
benefit at his disposal as a means of communicating his 
thoughts. It seems to me that here we have the reason why 
the mind of a deaf child develops so much later than that of 
a hearing child. In the case of the hearing child, stimuli to 
mind action are being applied almost every minute of his 
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waking life. Some one is talking most of the time; not to him, 
perhaps, not even within his comprehension, very likely; but 
yet the talking is going on, and causing his mind to develop. 
The deaf child, on the contrary, gains but little incidentally at 
this stage (I refer to the period just previous to his invention 
of signs for himself). When people turn to him and make a 
sign which he understands, or teach him a new one concerning 
something of which he has knowledge, his mind responds just 
as does the hearing child’s, but the times when people thus 
turn to him are so few, and the chances for the hearing child 
of learning incidentally through the language of others are so 
many, that while a hearing child tries to put words together 
to express thought in his second year, a deaf child often makes 
no such attempt until his third, fourth, and even fifth year. 

When the deaf child, who has heretofore only imitated the 
signs of others, wishes to relate something which has occurred 
outside the presence of his audience, something for which he 
has never seen a sign used, what does he do? Invents a sign, 
of course, making his sign in imitation of what has most im- 
pressed him in what he has witnessed. If he has seen one boy 
drawing another boy on a sled, he puts out his hand behind 
him and makes a motion of pulling, or he assumes a sitting 
posture very near the floor, according as he thinks the boy 
who is pulling or the boy who is riding is having the most 
fun. If the audience understands this information so con- 
veyed and responds to it, the sign accepted at this time for 
“sled” is probabiy used forever after to mean “sled,” and per- 
haps does service to indicate “express wagon” as well. From 
this time the child’s vocabulary of signs grows apace if he be 
a bright child; the brighter he is the larger his vocabulary of 
signs becomes. His parents and friends adopt the signs 
which he invents, and invent more for him until, at the age of 
five, he comes to school with a sign to express every idea of 
daily life, and people say signs are natural to him. 

Now, I submit that those signs are not natural. Natural 
means “ not acquired,” and those signs were acquired, at first 
one at a time by imitation of the signs of others, and later by 
imitation of actions and by graphic representation of the most 
salient facts visible in people or objects. They were easily ac- 
quired, I admit, and the child at five uses them naturally to 
express his ideas, but he does so because he has been taught 
them, because from his babyhood an atmosphere of signs has 
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been created and preserved for him, because from the very 
first day when an attempt was made to attract his attention 
that attempt was made by means of a sign, because from that 
day to the day on which he entered school his friends have 
been busily aiding him to build up a sign language. 

I know of two little hearing girls, the children of non-speak- 
ing deaf parents, who never spoke a word until after they 
went to the public school at the age of five. They used signs 
entirely, but no one pretended to say that those signs were 
natural, 7. ¢., “not acquired.” The children acquired the signs 
from their sign-making parents, just as they would have ac- 
quired French from French-speaking parents or Zulu from 
Zulu foster-parents. 

I know two congenitally deaf children who have never, to 
their parents’ knowledge, seen a sign, and those two children 
never use signs. One is six and the other five, and it seems 
to me that, if signs are a natural possession of the deaf, 
it is very strange, as both these children are bright, normal 
children, that nature does not assert itself and make those 
children enter into their inheritance. 

And this brings me back to my first assumption, namely, 
that signs are not natural to deaf children, but the result of 
assiduous cultivation. 

It seems as though a child’s method of communicating 
thought is purely a matter of environment, just as is his char- 
acter or his manner of progression. Sociologists tell us that 
the child of the most moral parents, brought up among thieves, 
will be a thief until something occurs to give his inherited 
tendencies toward right a chance to develop. Travellers in 
Asia or Africa tell us that children suckled and reared by ani- 
mals go on all fours until found by their kind and taught to 
walk upright; and it seems to me that it is fair to say that 
deaf children make signs because signs are made to them, and 
no effort is made at an early age to give the child’s inherited 
tendency toward articulate speech a chance to develop. 

It is not intended in this paper to assail any existing method 
of teaching the deaf or to glorify any other ; the readers of the 
Annals have had more than enough of that. The intention is 
simply to bring forward the idea that up to this time there 
has been very little opportunity for finding out how speech 
from the beginning would develop a child’s mind. Except in 
a few isolated cases, deaf children have always been taught 
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signs more or less systematically up to the time of entering 
school. 

In the above-mentioned isolated cases, where the children 
have been taught speech, they have taken to speech as a duck 
takes to water, and their parents say triumphantly and with 
reason, “Oh, speech is natural to them.” 

Now, I am aware that we have no right to draw an inference 
from these comparatively few isolated cases, but neither have 
the people who say, “Signs are natural to deaf children,” a 
right to draw their inference until a sufficient number of deaf 
children have grown up in an environment free from signs to 
allow us to draw ours. 

At present any conclusions arrived at on the subject are as 
one-sided as were the conclusions of the sages who argued, 
eighty years ago, that women were incapable of education 
because up to that time only a few isolated ones had been 


educated. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


THE ACTION OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
UNION OF THE CONVENTION AND THE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Joint Committee on “union,” appointed last July at 
Chautauqua by the Board.of Directors of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and the 
Standing Executive Committee of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, held its first meeting at Chautauqua 
on July 10, 1894. 

At this meeting there were present Messrs. Hubbard, Bell, 
and Crouter, representing the Association, and Messrs. Gal- 
laudet and Connor representing the Convention; Mr. Mathi- 
son being detained at home by the severe illness of several 
pupils in his school. 

Mr. Hubbard was made chairman and Dr. Crouter secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Gallaudet made a statement in writing that the Stand- 
ing Executive Committee objected to the proposal to appoint 
a seventh member of the Committee who should act in the 
capacity of an arbitrator. 
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Mr. Hubbard suggested the selection of an outsider, such 
as Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court, or Senator Vilas, 
who might act as chairman of the Joint Committee. 

Dr. Gallaudet urged that there was nothing in the situation 
to call for the appointment of such a member of the Commit- 
tee, and said he felt confident that the Committee would reach 
@ unanimous conclusion with little difficulty. If those who 
favored union could not convince the other side of its desira- 
bility, they certainly would not wish to press it. 

Dr. Gallaudet suggested that action be taken looking to a 
call for meetings of the Convention and Association at the 
same time and place, at which the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee might be presented. 

Dr. Bell stated that the Association by its charter could not 
hold a separate meeting at such time, but must unite with the 
Convention. 

The meeting adjourned without decisive action. 

The second meeting of the Joint Committee was held on 
February 7, 1895, at Mr. Hubbard’s residence in Washington, 
all the members being present. 

Mr. Hubbard, on behalf of the conferees on the part of the 
Association, presented the following— 


PLAN IN THE MATTER OF THE UNION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE CONVENTION. 


1. Name. The American Association to Advance the Education of the 
Deaf. 

2. Sub-organizations. (a) American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. (6) Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf. 

3. The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf to be incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of New York, so that both of the sub- 
organizations shall be subject to the same legal rules and entitled to like 
privileges, such as the right to receive and hold property and to ad- 
minister upon the same. 

4, The status of each of the combined organizations shall remain un- 
changed, and their respective rights and powers shall not be encroached 
upon or surrendered, excepting so far as they may be inconsistent with 
the powers mutually delegated to the General Association. 

5. The powers delegated to the General Association shall be exercised 
by a board of fifteen governors, six to be elected or appointed by each 
of the sub-organizations. ‘The President of the General Association 
shall be named, elected, or appointed alternately by each sub-organiza- 
tion, to hold office until the close of the convention of the General 
Association next following his election. There shall also be two Vice- 
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Presidents, to be selected one by each of the sub-organizations. The 
President and Vice-Presidents shall, during their term of office, be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Governors. The Board of Governors 
may elect or appoint from its own number a Secretary and Treasurer 
and Executive Committee. 

6. The Governors shall be clothed with the following rights and 
duties: (a) The publication of the American Annals of the Deaf, to- 
gether with all powers in relation thereto which are now exercised by the 
Standing Executive Committee. (b) The calling of the conventions of 
the General Association and fixing time and place of same. (¢) (Ex- 
actly what other powers and duties should be assigned to the Governors 
it is difficult to state. They should be permitted to conflict as little as 
possible with the rights of the sub-organizations. ) 

7. Meetings of the Association shall be held at least once in two 
years. 

8. Each sub-organization shall have the exclusive right to provide for 
the management of its own affairs. 

83. Each sub-organization may have such sections as it may deem ad- 
visable: Aural, Kindergarten, Art, Industria!, Domestic. 

9. Either sub-organization may hold meetings at any time or place 
except when there is a meeting being held of the General Association. 

10. The General Association may have an endowment fund, and each 
of the sub-organizations may have an endowment fund, and both the 
General Association and the sub-associations shall have exclusive control 
of its own funds. 

11. Each sub-organization shall contribute according to its member- 
ship its proportion of the expenses of the General Association, but shall 
bear the entire expense of its own maintenance and operation as a sub- 
organization. 

12. These provisions shall form a constitution of the General Associ- 
ation and shall be neither repealed nor amended except with the consent 
of each sub-organization as herein provided. 

13. If either one of the sub-organizations shall desire at any time to 
alter or amend this constitution, such amendments shall be submitted to 
the other organization at a meeting called for the purpose of consider- 
ing such amendments, and when adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of each of the sub-organizations shall form a part of this con- 
stitution. Copies of such amendments shall be sent to each member of 
both sub-organizations at least thirty days before said meeting. In no 
other way may this constitution be altered or amended. 

14, Such by-laws shall be formed as shall be deemed necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this constitution. 


Dr. Gallaudet, on behalf of the conferees on the part of the 
Convention, submitted for the consideration of the Committee 
the plan contained in the Overture of the Convention, and his 
remarks on the same at Chautauqua. As these have been 
printed at length in the Annals, they need not be repeated 
here. 


‘ 
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Mr. Hubbard stated that the plan he had just presented 
was acceptable to his colleagues representing the Association, 
with the understanding that the Conference of Principals 
should not be left out of the “union.” He further stated 
that the plan for union proposed in the Overture did not 
command the approval of his side of the Committee. 

Dr. Gallaudet argued that the plan offered by Mr. Hubbard 
was not for a union, but for nothing more than a confedera- 
tion of existing organizations, each one of which was to main- 
tain its autonomy. This arrangement, he urged, would in- 
crease rather than diminish some of the difficulties to be 
overcome by the plan suggested in the Overture, as the 
addition of a new association would considerably add to 
existing machinery and lead to undesirable complications. 
He called the attention of the Committee to the fact that the 
plan of union proposed in the Overture met Dr. Bell’s ap- 
proval at one time, provided that any union should seem 
eventually desirable. 

Mr. Hubbard, in reply to Dr. Gallaudet, stated that in the 
preparation of the plan of union submitted by him, and which 
had the approval of his conferees, he had endeavored to fol- 
low the suggestions and spirit of Dr. Gallaudet’s address as 
delivered at Chautauqua before the members of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
In his judgment, there should be complete union of all in- 
terests, with well-defined limitations, or none at all; in this 
judgment he had the support of his colleagues representing 
the Association. It would be an act of folly to unite in any 
other way or upon any other lines. 

After discussion, it having become apparent that the Joint 
Committee would be unable to agree on either of the plans 
before them, it was voted, on motion of Mr. Mathison, 
seconded by Dr. Crouter, that the fact of disagreement be 
reported to the Convention and to the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Connor, seconded by Dr. Bell, it was 
voted that Mr. Hubbard and Dr. Gallaudet be authorized to 
publish a statement of the proceedings and action of the Joint 
Committee in the American Annals of the Deaf for April. 

The Committee then adjourned sine die. 


GARDINER G. HUBBARD, 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET. 


THE FOURTEENTH CONVENTION. 


GaLLAUDET CoLLEGE, 
Kenpatt Green, Near Wasuinerton, D. C., 
March 20, 1895. 

As announced in the formal call published in the last Octo- 
ber number of the Annals, the Fourteenth Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf will meet at the School for 
the Deaf, Flint, Michigan, on Tuesday, July 2, 1895. The hour 
at which the Convention will be called to order will be an- 
nounced in the next number of the Annals. 

In accordance with the precedents of former Conventions, 
all persons engaged in the education and religious instruction 
of the deaf in the United States and Canada are entitled to 
membership, and it is suggested to the principals of the sev- 
eral schools that they invite such persons to be present as may 
have been instructors, or are for other reasons interested in 
the education of the deaf, as might, in their judgment, prop- 
erly participate in the proceedings of the Convention as honor- 
ary members. It is understood that each person who accepts 
the hospitality of the Michigan School will pay seventy-five 
cents per day to cover actual expenses. 

Mr. F. D. Clarke, Superintendent of the Michigan School, 
has been appointed Local Committee of Arrangements, and to 
him due notice should be given of purpose to attend the Con- 
vention. 

The chairman and secretary of the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee, together with Mr. Clarke, have been appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange the programme of the Convention, and it is 
desired to do this work, as far as possible, in advance of the 
meeting. All persons who desire to present papers are accord- 
ingly requested to communicate with the chairman before the 
first day of May, and at the same time to furnish an abstract of 
the paper to be offered of at least one page in length. Writers 
are requested to observe the limit of twenty minutes in the de- 
livery of their papers. 

Arrangements are in progress for a Normal Department of 
the Convention with sections for instruction in various depart- 
ments of our work on a plan similar to that which constituted 
so valuable and important a feature of the Convention in Cali- 
fornia in 1886. Persons interested in this Department are re- 
quested to communicate directly with Mr. 8. T. Walker, Super- 
intendent of the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Illinois, who 


has consented to take charge of the Department. 
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The Oral Section of the Convention, in accordance with the 
action taken at the Convention in New York in 1890, will be 
under the direction of a committee consisting of Miss C. A. 
Yale, chairman, Miss Sarah Fuller, Mr. D. Greene, and Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter. Persons interested in this Department are 
requested to communicate directly with Miss Yale, Principal 
of the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass. 

The proposed plan of “union” with the Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf having failed of 
adoption, the Committee will be prepared to present to the 
Convention for its consideration a plan for its future reorgani- 
zation. 

The probable reorganization of the Convention will render 
a meeting of the Conference of Principals desirable, and 
notice is hereby given that such a meeting .will be called to 
convene at some time during the Convention at Flint. 

Mr. Clarke, Local Committee of the Convention, is in corre- 
spondence with the railway companies with respect to reduced 
rates of fare. It is expected that a rate of one fare and a third 
for the round trip will be offered. Full particulars will be an- 
nounced in the next number of the Annals. 

The length of time the Convention will continue cannot as 
yet be positively determined. Our Michigan friends assure us 
that the Convention will be welcome to remain in session at 
their school as long as may seem desirable. 

In behalf of the Committee, 


EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—The Messenger has been enlarged and 
otherwise much improved, and is now published weekly under 
the editorial direction of Messrs. John F. Bledsoe and Thos. 
S. McAloney, instructors in the School. 


Albany Home School.—Miss Patterson, a graduate of Miss 
Black’s training class and of the kindergarten training class, 
who has taught here since March of last year, has accepted the 
principalship of the new kindergarten for the deaf, recently 
organized in connection with the Northern New York Insti- 
tution. 
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American Asylum.—An act is pending in the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut, in accordance with a petition from the 
Board of Directors of the American Asylum, to change the 
corporate title of the institution to “The AmericansSchool at 
Hartford for the Deaf.” It is probable that the act will pass. 
Nineteen years ago, at Philadelphia, the Conference of Prin- 
cipals adopted a resolution urging the Board of Directors to 
take the necessary steps to eliminate the objectionable word 
“Asylum” from the name, but the action was finally brought 
about by the persistent endeavors of the deaf themselves, work- 
ing through a committee of the New England Gallaudet Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. W. L. Hill, of Athol, Massachusetts, is 
chairman. Itis to be hoped that the name of Asylum street, on 
which the School stands, and which is one of the most im- 
portant business streets of the city, will also be changed. 

Central New York Institution.—Mr. William Martin 
Chamberlain, since 1875 a teacher in this school, died of the 
grippe, February 4, 1895, aged sixty-two. Mr. Chamberlain 
lost his hearing at the age of eight, and attended the Ameri- 
can Asylum. He wasa man of high intelligence, wide reading, 
and considerable force as a writer. In the course of his life 
he followed several different pursuits, being in turn a sailor, 
fisherman, carpenter, shoemaker, printer, editor, and teacher. 
During the civil war he enlisted in the army of the United 
States. He spoke and read speech so well that he passed the 
examination successfully, and his deafness was not discovered 
until one night when he failed to answer a sentinel’s chal- 
lenge. 

Mr. Chamberlain was the author of several articles in the 
Annals, and was the editor of the first newspaper for the 
deaf, the Gallaudet Guide, published at Boston thirty-five 
years ago. In the early days of the Central New York Insti- 
tution, his versatility was of great advantage. In addition to 
his work as teacher, he organized the carpenter-shop, shoe- 
shop, and printing office, afterwards resigning their charge to 
other hands. During the past two years he has managed the 
printing office and edited the Register. 

California Institution.—An act passed the recent legisla- 
ture providing for a Board of Charities and Reform to have 
charge of all the public institutions of the State, but we are 
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happy to learn that Principal Wilkinson succeeded in having 
the name of this Institution taken out of the act, on the 
proper ground that it is purely an educational institution. 


Gallaudet College.—Mr. Percival Hall, M. A., a graduate of 
Harvard University and of the Normal Department of this 
College, now a teacher in the New York Institution, has been 
appointed instructor and will enter upon his new duties in 
September next. 

A special appropriation for building made by the last Con_ 
gress will provide accommodations for a new dormitory and 
for the course of technical instruction to be inaugurated in 
1896. A dormitory building for the boys of the Kendall 
School, which will leave the rooms now occupied by them to 
be remodelled as rooms for the young ladies of the College, is 
now in process of construction. The plans for this building 
were drawn by Mr. Olof Hanson, M. A., a graduate of the 
Minnesota School and of this College, whose familiarity with 
the needs of a school for the deaf, combined with his thorough 
architectural knowledge, rendered him especially fitted for the 
work. 

It has been decided by the Directors to begin the proposed 
course of technical instruction in September, 1896. It is not 
possible at this time to give the details, but it is proposed to 
include, as soon as practicable, architecture, practical chemis- 
try, electrical and mechanical engineering, surveying, orna- 
mental gardening and floriculture, the application of art to 
manufactures, and such other branches of study as may seem 
best adapted to widen the field of possible employment to the 
more intelligent deaf of the country. The requirements for 
admission to the Technical Department will be equivalent to 
those for entering the Freshman class. The Directors, at the 
suggestion of ex-Senator Dawes, supported by highly commend- 
atory letters from the Presidents of Yale and Johns Hopkins 
universities, have offered the important task of directing the 
organization of this Department to Mr. Edson F. Gallaudet, 
B. A., a graduate of Yale University, now pursuing a course 
of study in electrical and mechanical engineering for the de- 
gree of Ph. D. in the Johns Hopkins University; but we re- 
gret to say that Mr. Gallaudet, who is eminently fitted by his 
natural ability, thorough scholarship, special training, and high 
character for the position, has declined the offer, feeling im- 
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pelled, in accordance with a purpose of several years’ standing, 
to pursue his chosen profession in other directions than that 
of teaching. 


Kentucky Institution.—Miss Mary S. Breckinridge, late of 
the Cincinnati Oral School, has been added to the corps of 
instruction. 


Michigan School.—Charges against Mr. Clarke’s adminis- 
tration, mostly trivial and wholly unfounded, presented to the 
Governor of the State, led to an investigation by the Board of 
Trustees in February last, which resulted in the entire refu- 
tation of all the charges. In March another investigation 
was made by the Legislature. We have not learned the result 
of this last investigation, but we are confident that it cannot 
be other than favorable to Mr. Clarke. 

Missouri School.—An act has passed the Legislature amend- 
ing the unwise law which provided that the School should 
be allowed but one teacher for every twenty pupils in attend- 
ance, no additional teacher being allowed until full twenty 
more pupils were in school. The number of teachers to be 


employed is now left to the discretion of the Board of Man- 
agers. 


New York Institution.—The Institution has undertaken the 
excellent plan of reprinting its early annual reports so as to be 
able to furnish complete sets. The first installment of the 
work, consisting of the first five reports, is already issued. 


Ontario Institution.—Mr. D. Beaton, a faithful and devoted 
teacher, who resigned his position in 1893 on account of fail- 
ing health, died February 16, 1895, of consumption. He 
passed most of the time, after leaving the Institution, in Colo- 
rado and California, but, when he saw there was no hope of 
recovery, returned to his home in Ontario to die. On the day 
before his death he wrote a pathetic letter of farewell to Mr. 
Mathison. 


Rotterdam School.—Mr. D. Hirsch, the founder and long the 
distinguished head of this School, died February 1, 1895, at 
the age of eighty-two. Since 1887 he has held the position of 
honorary director, but has performed no active duties. 
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Mr. Schinthei?’s School.—Mr. 8. Schontheil, for twenty-two 
years head-master of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, London, 
severed his connection with that school on the first of October 
last, because his views on the proper management of the Home 
differed from those of the committee in charge. He is now 
residing at 103 St. Mark’s Road, North Kensington, and con- 
ducting the education of a small number of deaf young 
gentlemen. 

South Dakota School.—The School has issued a wall cal- 
endar for 1895, containing on the leaf for each month a hand- 
some picture of the manual alphabet, reproduced from the 
photograph of a charcoal drawing executed by Frank E. 
Worswick, a graduate of the School. Information concerning 
the School is given on the last leaf of the calendar. This 
seems a good way to make the existence of the School known 
throughout the State, and at the same time to promote the 
learning of the manual alphabet by hearing people. 


Texas School.—Mr. A. T. Rose, a prominent young business 
man of Hillsboro, Texas, has been appointed superintendent. 
He entered upon the duties of the office on the first of Febru- 
ary last. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. Joel F. Kerr, 
whose work in a mission Sunday-school connected with the 
Rev. Dr. J.G. Brown's church in 1868 led to the establishment 
of the Pittsburgh Day-School, which afterwards grew into this 
Institution, died January 17, 1895, aged eighty. The inter- 
esting story of the mischievous little colored deaf boy who 
persisted in returning to the mission school when sent away, 
until Mr. Kerr finally thought he saw the will of God in this, 
and so did not rest until he found a teacher for the boy and 
gathered other deaf children into the school, was told in the 
Annals, vol. xv, page 166. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hypnotism as a Cure for Deafness.—Considerable sensa.- 
tion was caused among the deaf and their parents, teachers, 
and friends throughout the United States by a “syndicate ” 
article widely published in the Sunday newspapers of December 
30, 1895, in which it was said that Mr. E. H. Currier, the able 
and progressive principal of the New York Institution, had 
declared himself a believer in hypnotism as a cure for deaf- 
ness, and that he invited experiment in this direction upon the 
pupils in the large institution under his charge. The article 
derived its importance chiefly from a note appended by Mr. 
Currier, stating that in it his views were correctly reported. 

Many readers of the article received the impression that it 
asserted that Mr. Jones, a teacher of the New York Institution, 
whom Mr. Currier introduced to its author, had been restored 
to hearing by means of hypnotism. A careful reading of the ar- 
ticle shows that it did not make this assertion. What it said 
was that Mr. Jones’s hearing had been restored within the past 
twelve years by means of the audiphone and the conical hear- 
ing-tube of Mr. Currier’s invention. The statement that Mr. 
Jones, who is now forty years of age, was “ born deaf as a 
stone” and that “ for twenty-eight years no sound ever reached 
his brain through the vibrations of the tympanum of the ear 
conducted by the delicate auditory nerves to the mind” was 
erroneous. He had considerable hearing in childhood and 
youth, as the editor of the Annals, who was his teacher in the 
New York Institution thirty years ago, and afterwards for four 
years in Gallaudet College, knows from personal recollection. 
He could hear and imitate sounds at that time, and could speak 
many words intelligibly, though not correctly. He could not, 
however, follow connected speech nor construct sentences in 
speech. By means of Mr. Currier’s ingenious instruments and 
patient instructions his hearing has been developed and im- 
proved, and he has learned to speak distinctly and connectedly. 

The following extracts from Mr. Currier’s remarks will give 
an idea of his theory with respect to the possibilities of hyp- 
notism as a cure for deafness : 

The deafness of Mr. Jones was what is known to us as abolition of 
function, a prenatal paralysis I shall call it, in order that I may be 
readily understood, of the auditory nerve. While the organs of the 
unborn child were yet undergoing the processes of formation, the im- 
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deprived this nerve of its full development and vitality. We now esti- 
mate that fully 16 per cent. of the cases of total deafness and consequent 
dumbness are due to prenatal paralysis of this kind. Some claim that 
the percentage is even greater. 

I here fearlessly say that in almost if not every case of the kind there 
are latent senses of hearing which have slumbered only because the 
brain of the afflicted person has not will power enough to call this nerve 
into service as a means of communication between the tympanum and 
the mind. What does this nerve require in*order that it may be brought 
into service as a useful member of the system? Plainly, all that it needs 
is more strength. With this it will perform the function for which it 
was called into existence. Give it strength, and by the very act of giv- 
ing it this strength which it should have possessed, but never did, it 
becomes an assistant to the will, and that function is now able to com- 
mand it and make it useful in conveying its orders to the organs of 
hearing. 

In the case of Mr. Jones we have developed the latent sensibilities of 
this nerve by exercise. The nerve has been exercised, however, from 
without, through the aid of the audiphone and the conical hearing- 
tube. It has taken us twelve years to produce the results which I have 
demonstrated to you. Now, suppose we exercise this nerve from within, 
as well as from without. Suppose we increase the power of the will to 
flash its messages over this rusty wire at the same time that we increase 
the sensibilities of the wire to receive the commands; the nerve now 
becomes a messenger. * * * We have shown that there are latent 
sensibilities of the paralyzed auditory nerves which are susceptible to 
development through exercise. What we want, then, is knowledge as to 
how these latent sensibilities can be developed the most rapidly and the 
most successfully. 

Now let us see what hypnotism will do. I am not a master of hypno- 
tism and make no claim to the ability to produce these results myself. 
I speak, therefore, as one who accepts the known results of recognized 
hypnotic experiments, and seeks only to learn how similar experiments 
may be utilized successfully in the work of assisting in the development 
of the latent sensibilities of this slumbering nerve. 

Every one will acknowledge that infinitely greater results follow where 
the method of exercising any stunted muscle or nerve of the system is 
natural rather than artificial. If you can exercise the muscle or nerve 
yourself, much moreis to be hoped for than if the exercise was forced to be 
conveyed in an exterior and artificial way. If I can send a communica- 
tion over a sleeping nerve from the source from which the communica- 
tion should by nature’s laws emanate, I thereby give the nerve a bit of 
exercise which will tingle it into activity and usefulness with much more 
rapidity, and with much better permanent results, than would be the 
case by forcing it into exercise by the use of artificial means from with- 
out. 

Now, will hypnotism do this? Let us see. All those who are familiar 
with the subject, and who can speak with authority, tell us that the hyp- 
notic operator has, while the subject is in the hypnotic sleep, absolute 
control of the mind of the subject. Now, do you see what I am driving 
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at? We are forced to operate now in exercising the paralyzed nerve of 
the deaf-mute while the brain is busy with all the other senses. The 
nerves of vision are busy ticking off their messages as to what the 
eye sees, and the brain is replying what to do about it, and what to look 
at next; the sense of touch is engaged in the same way; the smell, the 
taste are sending their little paragraphs of news, and that wondrously 
busy brain up there near the cranium must record all the messages it re- 
ceives and go on sending its replies. Only the nerves of hearing cease. 
This hypnotic operator, as soon as he places the patient in the hypnotic 
sleep, does what ? 

Why, he proceeds at once to give orders to the nerves of taste and 
touch and sight and smell to go ona vacation. ‘‘Takearest. Ishall 
need you again,” he says to these nerves. ‘‘ When I do I will call 
you.” And then—why, you see it all, of course. ‘The entire energy of 
the brain, let off from its occupation with the other senses, is put to work 
to bring to this nerve of audition a command that shall wake it from its 
lethargy. ‘‘ Wake up, you lazy rascal!” says the concentrated brain 
power acting under the command of the operator; ‘‘ what do you mean 
by sleeping when all your comrades are at work? See, I have given 
them a rest in order that I may give you the flogging your worthless- 
ness deserves. Wake up and busy yourself with the work for which 
you were brought into existence. You were born a cripple, you plead, 
eh? Oh, you only need to have your legs limbered up. Come, hop, 
skip, jump; there, don’t you likeit? Why, already I hear your shouts 
of joy.” 

Yes, I think that through hypnotism all this may be accomplished. 

The idea of employing hypnotism as a cure for deafness is 
not a new one, nor is the experiment untried. Eight years 
ago Dr. Berkhan, a respectable physician of Brunswick, Ger- 
many, hypnotized some of the pupils of the school for the 
deaf in that city in the hope of restoring their hearing. The 
experiments were repeated several times. A detailed descrip- 
tion of them and their results is given in the Annals, vol. 
xxxiii, pp. 186-193. Several of the pupils, who in response to 
tests applied before hypnotism gave no evidence of audition, 
were afterwards able to hear certain sounds, such as bell- 
ringing, whistling, cracking of the whip, piano-playing, and 
vowels pronounced in their ear. Dr. Berkhan thought that 
more than this limited and partial success could not be ex- 
pected from hypnotism directly, and not so much as this in 
all cases; but that where even this limited benefit was 
gained, the newly awakened hearing might be further de- 
veloped and improved by instruction in the school-room. 
Some progress has been made in the study of hypnotism since 
Dr. Berkhan’s experiments, and it is possible that more valu- 
able results may be obtained now than at that time. 
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Some persons have expressed the fear that the experiments 
invited by Mr. Currier might result in mental or moral injury 
to those upon whom they were tried. Of course, there would 
be danger of this unless the experiments were conducted by 
physicians or other scientific men of the highest character, 
but there need be no fear that a principal so devoted to the 
welfare of his pupils as Mr. Currier will allow any experi- 
menters not of this class to operate upon the children com- 
mitted to his charge. 


Characteristics of the Deaf.—Mr. John P. Walker, an in- 
structor in the Pennsylvania Institution, has an interesting 
article in the Silent World for December 27, 1894, on the 
characteristics of the graduates of our schools for the deaf. 
While regarding the deaf as, on the whole, much like other 
people, he notes the following marked characteristics: Keen- 
ness of observation, perfect candor, implicit confidence in 
hearing people, and absolute fearlessness of death. 


Deaf Teachers of the Hearing.—One would say at first 
thought that if there is any position for which the deaf are 
specially unfitted it is that of teachers of hearing people; but 


there have come to our knowledge three recent instances in 
which deaf persons have filled such positions with remarkable 
success. One was Mr. George C. Williams, a former pupil of 
the Hartford School and Gallaudet College, who died a year 
ago; he was teacher of penmanship in the New Haven Busi- 
ness College. Another was Miss Sarah T. Adams, a graduate 
of the Western New York Institution, whose lamented death 
occurred still more recently. She was teacher of art in St. 
Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn. The third is Mr. Doug- 
las Tilden, a graduate of the California Institution, who has 
attained distinction as a sculptor, and is now a teacher in the 
Hopkins Art Institute of San Francisco. 

Another case, more remarkable than any of the foregoing, 
though we are not informed that the results of the instruction 
given are equally satisfactory, is that of Mrs. Philip Peacha, 
formerly Miss Irene Ferguson, of St. Paul, Minn. According 
to an editorial paragraph in the Minnesota Companion of 
January 19, 1895, Mrs. Peacha, “ notwithstanding her deafness, 
which is total, not only plays the piano correctly and with 
taste, but also gives music lessons to several hearing pupils, 
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and earns a comfortable little sum every week. Mrs. Peacha 
lost her hearing entirely when she was fourteen years old. 
She began to learn to play on the piano when she was seven 
years old. She is all the time learning new pieces. When 
asked how she could teach piano-playing when she could not 
hear, she replied that she could tell by the eye the minute 
one of her pupils made a mistake.” 

‘Day-Schools in Wisconsin.—In the last number of the 
Annals (page 91) we said that some of the day-schools estab- 
lished under the law there mentioned had ceased to exist. 
We had in mind the schools carried on for a time at Green Bay, 
Kawkawna, and Oshkosh, and afterwards discontinued, but on 
further inquiry we learn that only the one at Oshkosh was es- 
tablished after the passage of the law of 1880. 

In the last week of December, 1894, the State Board of 
Control reconsidered its action with respect to the establish- 
ment of new schools so far as to allow schools to be opened 
at Sheboygan and Oshkosh. 

The effort to extend the provision for day-schools, as de- 
scribed in the last number of the Annais, is still being vigor- 
ously pushed, but we are assured that the Legislature is 


likely to take no action that will interfere with the efficiency 
of the State School at Delavan. 


The Ohio Home.—The Alumni Association of the Ohio 
Institution, which three years ago subscribed nearly $3,000 for 
the purpose of establishing a Home for the aged and infirm 
deaf of the State, has been so fortunate as to purchase ata 
mortgage sale, for $3,300, a large and substantial building 
erected for a college, with fifteen acres of land, eleven miles 
north of Columbus, and soon to be connected with the city by 
an electric road. The deaf people of Ohio take a just pride 
in this benevolent enterprise, which has been carried on thus 
far almost wholly by their own contributions, and which they 
expect themselves to sustain in the future without help from 
their hearing friends, supporting the expenses of the Home 
by contributions from members of the Association and by the 
products of the farm and garden. 


The Gallaudet Statue.-—Mr. Royal Cortissoz, in an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1895, entitled “ New 
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Figures in Literature and Art,” commenting on Mr. Daniel C. 
French’s work as a sculptor, speaks as follows of his statue 
of Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, presented in 1889 to Gal- 
laudet College by the deaf people of America: 


In the memorial to Gallaudet which stands in Washington the benefi- 
cent teacher is seated with his arm around the deaf-mute girl who was 
his first pupil. The right hand of each is uplifted in the making of their 
talk. The faces turned to each other in mute interrogation and reply 
are conceived with genuine tenderness. There is downright pathos in 
the group. In respect to merely human interest, Mr. French has done 
nothing finer. It is not the moral of the statue, though, to which I 
wish to call attention. Its value as a work of art resides in the subtle 
precision with which it suspends two figures, thrilling with emotion, 
midway between the ebullience of life and the fixity of monumental art. 
In the simplicity and dignity and symmetry of the group, the rounded 
excellence of the Harvard statue is repeated. In the vivacity and 
poignant intensity which it possesses, it establishes Mr. French on 
higher ground. 


Statistics of German Schools.—Mr. W. Reuschert, of Strass- 
burg, in his valuable “Statistisches Jahrbuch fur Taub- 
stummen-Lehrer” for 1895, gives the following statistics of 
schools for the deaf in Germany and the neighboring Ger- 
man-speaking countries : 


| No. oF 
No. oF 
No. oF Pupits, ; | TEACH 
4 
Prussia 7 47 | 2,357 | 1,819 | 4,176 395 403 | 26 
Bavaria 0 299 6 61 40 | 15 
W irtemberg 217 199 416 48 30 | 14 
Saxony 1 ad 235 179 414 39 41 2 
wast 57 46 103 12 13 
3 116 83 199 | 20| 25 
& 4 87 91 178 | 21) 10) 12 
Other States 2,14 240 195 435 51 47 1 


Germany YO 97 3,639 2,911 6,550 647 609 71 
5| 6/29 1,028| 893 1/851 139 110 37 
14|....| 1/15 | | 224 52 


Mr. Brown's Vocabulary of Signs.—Superintendent R. O. 
Johnson, of the Indiana Institution, in the Silent Hoosier of 
February 14, 1895, gives an interesting description of the 
“ Vocabulary of Mute Signs ” by Mr. J. 8. Brown, once superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Institution and afterwards of the Louisi- 
ana Institution. The Vocabulary was printed at Baton Rouge 
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in 1856, Mr. Brown himself setting the type as well as pre- 
paring the manuscript. Only a few copies were printed, and 
it is now a very rare book. Its basis was the excellent little 
“School and Family Dictionary” of T. H. Gallaudet and 
Horace Hooker. It contains fifty small quarto pages and 
comprises a list of nearly 2,500 words, beginning with 220 
under the letter A, and ending with three under the letter Z, 
none being given under X and Y. Its purpose was not to in- 
struct novices in the sign-language, for its explanations, being 
limited to “ brief phrases and catch-words such as will be in- 
telligible only to educated mutes and their instructors,” were 
not explicit enough for that, but rather to bring about some 
degree of uniformity among sign-makers, and to fix a definite 
standard of signs. Mr. Brown had it in mind to make a dic- 
tionary of signs on a much more extended scale than this 
vocabulary, and prepared some of the manuscript, but he died 
before he was able to carry his plan into execution. 


Mr. Walther’s Handbook.—Mr. Eduard Walther, Director 
of the Royal Institution at Berlin, and author of the valuable 
* History of Deaf-Mute Instruction ” reviewed in the Annals, 
xxviii, 234-244, is now publishing, in connection with several 
of his professional brethren, a “Handbuch der Taubstum- 
menbildung” (Handbook of Deaf-Mute Education). The 
book has grown out of the author’s experience of the needs of 
teachers, as director of the training school connected with the 
institution under his charge, and is intended to cover the 
whole field of the education of the deaf in the most compre- 
hensive way. It is published in parts, appearing every two 
weeks. The parts will be eleven or twelve in number, contain- 
ing sixty-four pages, octavo, each. The price is one mark for 
each part, twelve marks for the complete work in paper covers, 
and fourteen marks in a handsomely bound volume. The 
publisher is Mr. Elwin Staude, 35 Berlin W., Germany. 


Mrs. Bell on Speech-Reading.—Mrs. Mabel Gardiner Bell's 
entertaining paper on the “Subtle Art of Speech-Reading,” 
read at Chautauqua last summer, is reprinted, with some addi- 
tions and omissions, in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1895. 
It is essentially an elaboration of her letter on “the subtle art ” 
to Mr. Wilkinson, published in the Annals, xxxv, 127-130, but, 
giving her experience and her deductions therefrom with much 
more fulness of detail, possesses increased interest and value. 
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Mrs. Bell became deaf at the age of four and a half years, 
from scarlet fever. The illness was followed by a period of 
mentaland physical weakness that lasted several months. When 
she recovered her health and strength, her speech, as well as 
her hearing, seemed entirely gone. During this period her 
mother was endeavoring, by every means in her power, to give 
her back the speech she had lost, and to make her read the 
lips. Mrs. Bell tells the story of her education as follows : 


My mother talked to me continually long before I cared to talk 
back, and gradually, I suppose, both language and the ability to 
read speech came along with increasing mental and physical strength. 
To me it seems obvious that I must have learned to speak and read 
speech simultaneously ; for if I had learned the one art before or toa 
greater degree than the other, some impression would have been made 
on my mind which I should have remembered. However this may be, 
it remains true that my earliest recollections are of being able to talk, 
and of understanding what was said to me, at least sufficiently well to 
satisfy all my requirements. I recall no stormy outbursts of passion, 
such as I believe are too often consequent on inability in the deaf child 
to make his wants known. Looking back now, it seems to me that 
whatever method my mother and the young teacher who assisted her 
(Miss Mary H. True) pursued in my instruction, it must have been a 
true and natural one, simply because it has left no trace upon my mem- 
ory. All natural processes of growth are gradual and imperceptible ; 
there are no violent shocks and sudden changes such as leave their im- 
print upon the memory. It isthe unnatural method of instruction which, 
by demanding unnatural and therefore painful efforts from the child, 
leaves marks of the work on his mind. This accounts, I believe, for my 
remembrance of one item in the plan of my instruction,—a daily drill in 
writing from dictation sentences which our teacher read from a book. I 
do not think that I objected very strongly to it, but it was most slow 
and irksome work, and I always recall it as the one lesson I did not like. 
Even to-day dictation of this sort is very irksome. It is no uncommon 
occurrence for my husband to talk to me for perhaps an hour at a time 
of something in which he is interested. It may be on the latest geograph- 
ical discoveries, Sir Robert Ball’s ‘‘ Story of the Sun,” the latest news 
from the Chinese War, some abstruse scientific problem in gravitation,— 
anything and everything. Very rarely do I have to ask him to repeat, 
and at the end I should be ready to back myself against almost any hear- 
ing person to give the substance of what he has said nearly word for 
word. But it is almost impossible for Mr. Bell to sit down and read to 
me ashort paragraph from the simplest book and have me understand 
him without very great difficulty and strain of mind and eye. 

I have often wondered why this should be so, and have tried to detect 
where the difference came in, but without success, so slight is it and im- 
perceptible. Mr. Bell is a good and expressive reader, yet there is a dif- 
ference between his manner of speaking and of reading, which makes all 
the difference between ease and difficulty of comprehension. What is 
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true of Mr. Bell is true of every one with whom I have had communica- 
tion. Iam convinced, therefore, that the drill in dictation, so far from 
aiding, was a distinct hindrance to my learning to read speech. 

With this exception, I do not think any special exercises were set to 
teach me speech-reading. I just grew into it naturally, as a hearing 
child grows into the knowledge of hearing speech,—by perpetual practice. 
Every one spoke to me; no one made signs, and I cannot remember 
making them myself or wanting to make any. I observed that whenever 
my mother had visitors, they talked to each other so rapidly that I could 
not understand them, and that I could not talk so fast myself; but I was 
quite satisfied that the ability to do both would come by and by with 
long dresses, and meanwhile my sisters and I played “ visitors,” and 
chattered gibberish as fast as we could, and were happy. 

But while emphasizing the fact that my acquisition of speech-reading 
was a process of growth, to me perfectly natural, I would not be under- 
stood as claiming that no special efforts were made to teach me. Few 
children have had more care and anxious thought bestowed on the best 
means of instructing them, and I do claim that my mother and teacher, 
whether by accident or great wisdom and good judgment, fell upon what 
was for me the best method of instruction; and the proof of this lies in 
the fact that I, the child, was conscious of nothing forced or painful in 
my growth into understanding. Iam not the best possible speech-reader, 
but this does not militate against the method employed, for reasons 
which I will explain later, when I come to describe the qualifications for 
speech-reading. 

The method of instruction pursued by my mother and teacher, pioneers 
in a new world of effort as truly as Columbus himself, was essentially 
the same as that pursued with my hearing sisters, with whom I was edu- 
cated. Ata very early period books were placed in my hands, and I be- 
came passionately fond of reading. I did not care to play and romp out 
of doors; all I wanted was to curl up in some quiet corner and read all 
day long, if allowed. My father’s library was well stocked, and I had 
almost free range. When eleven years old, I delighted in reading such 
books as Jane Porter’s Scottish Chiefs ; and before I was thirteen I had 
read through, with intense interest, Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic, most of Prescott’s Histories, several large volumes relating to the 
civil war, and books of travel, as well as all the stories and novels I could 
get hold of. We went abroad for three years, and my mother made a 
point of giving me all the histories and historicai novels she could find 
relating to the places we visited. I read through a good many books in 
this way. Carlyle’s French Revolution was the only book at which I 
rebelled ; and when I made a list of the words I could not understand, 
my mother did not insist, as they were pretty well beyond her own com- 
prehension ! 

I have dwelt thus at length on this matter of reading, because upon 
the habit thus formed rests all my success in speech-reading. 

I have looked back over my life, I have studied the mechanism of my 
speech-reading apparatus, I have thought carefully over all my expe- 
riences, and the result at which I have arrived is, that not only is success 
in speech-reading dependent upon reading, or rather on the extensive 
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and intimate knowledge of language imparted by reading, but good 
speech-reading is impossible without it. Of all my mother and teacher 
did for me, the greatest gift was in their teaching me this love of reading, 
and giving me the means to gratify it. * * * 

Foreign Periodicals —Messrs. W. E. Harris and F. Maginun, 
of Belfast, Ireland, have begun the publication of a periodical 
entitled the Silent Messenger. It is to take the place of “Our 
Little Messenger,” which was begun by the late Miss W. 
Tredennick in 1882. It will be published every two months. 
It gives special attention to reports of mission work in Ire- 
land, together with news concerning the deaf at home and 
abroad. The price is one shilling and three pence per annum, 
post free; the address 11 Fisherwick place, Belfast, Ireland. 

A monthly magazine for the deaf, called Smaablade for 
Dovstumme, is published at the Royal Institution, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. The editor is Mr. Fritz Bech, a teacher in that In- 
stitution. The number for December, 1894, contains a por- 
trait of Mr. Lars Havstad, a highly educated deaf gentleman 
of Christiania, Norway, who has contributed several articles 
to the Annals. 

The French Gazette des Sourds-Muets has changed its form 
to a sixteen-page octavo, and is now edited by Mr. J. Chazal, 
assisted by a committee composed of sixteen active and five 
corresponding members. The publisher is Mr. Henri Remi, 
59 Faubourg Stanislas, Nancy, France. 

Mr. Henri Gaillard, formerly editor of the Gazette above 
mentioned, began on the 20th of December last the publica- 
tion of a sixteen-page octavo periodical, called the Journal 
des Sourds-Muets. It appears twice a month, and the price 
is four francs a year. The publisher is Mr. René Hirsch, 33 
rue Claude Bernard, Paris, France. 

Reports Received.—We have received the reports of the fol- 
lowing schools for the deaf for the year 1894 in addition © 
to those previously mentioned: Columbia, Georgia, Man- 
chester (England), Missouri, New Jersey, Ontario, Pennsyl- 
vania Home for Training in Speech, Rotterdam (Netherlands), 
Victorian, (Australia), Western Pennsylvania; for 1892-93, 
Utah ; also, for 1892-93, the Report of Church Work among 
the Deaf in the Mid-Western Dioceses (Rev. A. W. Mann), and 
for 1894, the Report of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes 
(Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet). 
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